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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
and 
KQUIPMENT 


Start your year right by consulting a dependable 
"Guide" to all leading lines of Educational Materials 
and Supplies. Adequate stocks for your convenience. 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. NASHVILLE, 


























Clothing Medical Care Shelter 


Teachers . . Principals . . Superintendents . . 


Here Is Your Ideal Savings-Retirement-Protection Plan! 





Teachers and educators in supervisory capacities 
appreciate the importance and the value of life 
insurance as a secure savings program, with pro- 
tection while saving. They own a high average 
amount of life insurance in porportion to in- 
come. Many teachers in Tennessee save under a 
State Life Endowment savings plan. 

Under this plan you may save a part of your 
salary each month, in units equivalent to about 
ten cents a day or more. These savings provide 
for the premiums on a State Life Endowment 
policy. The policy may mature in twenty years, 
for example, or at a specific age—50, 60, or 65 
years, let us say. At maturity you may arrange 





for a Travel Fund, a Retirement Fund, or for 
other uses of the endownment proceeds. 

While saving under this plan, you have life in- 
surance protection. If qualified, you may also 
have the double indemnity accidental death ben- 
efit, and the disability provision. If you quit 
the plan, you receive the cash value, according 
to the number of years you have carried the 
policy. It is always a good investment with 
protection. 

Would you like to learn exactly how this splen- 
did plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws 
will be glad to give you full information upon 
request, using the return card below. 














For principals, superintendents, and others in educa- 
tional work, Mr. D. M. Laws of Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, and his associates provide personal and individual 
Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from Car- 


son and Newman College, and was for fifteen years 


service. 


a teacher and city superintendent in Tennessee schools. 
He has had many years’ experience in serving the life 


insurance needs of teachers and educators. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
By Mr. D. M. Laws 








THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Company, Founded 1894 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
OVER FORTY-FOUR 


THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 
D. M LAWS, General Agent 
2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 


YEARS IN 


TENNESSEE 


Please give me complete information on your 
Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 





Name 
Title Birth Date 
Address 
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Steck Worktext”. . . Geared fo Your Teaching Needs 


MAKE YOUR WORK EASIER 


and more effective 
with Steck Worktext 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 
.. grades 1-8 ..a complete 
arithmetic program in Worktext 
incorporating every improvement 
developed by scientific research 
and laboratory experience. 
Simple, effective presentation of 
skills. Complete maint e. 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH 
+». grades 4-12... provides a 
functional, workable English pro- 
gram in Worktext with careful 
organization to give the best, the 
most adequate, and the simplest 
training possible in speaking and 
writing. 


STECK SCIENCE SERIES 
«+. grades 1 through senior high 
school ..an integrated science 
program in Worktext that relate 
science to the pupil's daily living. 
Varied exercises, socialized con- 
tent, intriguing activities. Profusely 
illustrated. 


STECK MUSIC SERIES 
.«« grades 2 through senior high 
school carefully graded ma- 
terial presented in Worktext de- 
signed to teach basic techniques 
and appreciation through varied 
exercises, games, drills, and 
effective participation. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 
. «for elementary and high school 
grades . interesting text, clear- 
cut maps, meaningful illustrations, 
and adequate and varied prac- 
tice make each Steck history 
Worktext outstanding in its field. 


HANDCRAFT 

.+ for elementary grades and 
general shop. .step-by-step 
procedures, profusely illustrated 
with. photographs and drawings, 
make each project workable and 
interesting. Differ from other books 
in their wide variety of projects 
and simple materials. 











*Registered U.S. Patent Office 


FRE 


log of all Steck teaching aids. 


Write today for 
your free copy of 
the 96-page cata- 
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LUCID EXPLANATION 


Complete within itself, both as a text and as a 
workbook, the Steck Worktext skillfully combines all the teaching devices 
of a textbook plus the application advantages of a workbook. The Work- 
text is a consumable book that sets up a definite program for a given field at 
a given level. It is based on the latest and best scientific research and courses 
of study in each field. Skills presented and processes utilized are a combina- 
tion of the best of the old methods and the most practical and usable of 
the new methods. Inclusion of all fundamental textual material in one book 
together with ample problem-solving material insures pupil mastery of 
concepts and formation of correct habits in all processes and skills. 
Although the Worktext contains all essential material for a complete 
course of study, it can be readily adapted to fit a program utilizing other 
textbooks for additional points of view. 

Steck Worktext are available for most elemen- 
tary and high school subjects. Write today for your free copy of the 96-page 
catalog of all Steck teaching aids. 


Send all orders to 


TENNESSEE BOOK CO.—NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Ben M. Ray. State Representative 


BAe 
PUBLISHERS “®* AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Can you pick the child who skipped breakfast? 


Could you guess, just by looking 
at this group, which child had 
come to school without his break- 
fast? Chances are you couldn’t— 
and yet, if this were your class, 
how important it would be to 
know! For only when you become 
thoroughly familiar with your pu- 
pils’ daily eating habits, not just 
at breakfast, but at every meal— 
only then can you hope to do the 
vitally important job of raising 
nutritional standards where needed. 

Today, in 33 different states, far- 
sighted administrators and teach- 


ers are using authoritative mate- 
rials made available by General 
Mills to help them conduct special 
diet surveys among their students. 
These teachers, aware of the acute 
need for diet improvement, have 
made checks of what their chil- 
dren’ are eating and how each 
meal contributes to the total day’s 
diet. The results are often sur- 
prising, revealing faulty eating 
habits even in the most well-to-do 
communities where they are least 
suspected. 

The diet survey is just one step 


See EE 4 BOO OR oe ee, 


I] EDUCATIONAL SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please send me the following: 


Nome 


(_]... information about the Diet Survey. 
[_]... Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information) 


STJ-7 | 





Position 





School 





Address 





City 


State 





| Copyright 1947, General Mills, Inc. 
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in General Mills “Program of As- 
sistance in Nutrition and Health 
Education.”” Once the teacher 
knows, from survey results, what 
improvements are needed, General 
Mills can help her follow through 
with asuggested nutrition program 
—by providing practical materials, 
plans and individual guidance. 
These are all geared to her own 
special problems—and prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers. 


If you would like to study the 
diet habits of your students— 
learn how to adapt a nutrition 
program to your curriculum—mail 
this coupon today. 
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Stoddard and others—ENGLISH WORKBOOKS—Grades | to 10 inclusive 
Carpenter—WORKBOOK FOR OUR LITTLE NEIGHBORS AT WORK AND 


PLAY 


Buckley and others—WORKBOOKS FOR ROAD TO SAFETY READERS | 
Gilmartin—VOCABULARY QUIZ—For WEBSTER'S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 


WORKBOOKS! 


The use of the following up-to-date and carefully planned workbooks, either for our publica- | 
tions on the multiple list or usable with any modern series, is strongly recommended: 


WORKBOOKS! 





Pearson—WORKBOOK FOR LATIN | ) 


Hunter & Whitman—WORKBOOK FOR PROBLEMS IN GENERAL SCIENCE i 
W irth—WORKBOOK FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICA i 
Capen—WORKBOOK FOR ACROSS THE AGES | 
Upton—ADVENTURES IN ARITHMETIC—Grades | to 8 inclusive | 


We shall be glad to cooperate with any teacher interested in investigating the above suggestions. 


AMERICAN 


New York 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2 Chicago / 
State Agent, Mr. Fred C. Knight, 910 East Lytle St., Murfreesboro i 








BOOK COMPANY | 














GINN AND 
COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Represented by Thomas M. Wood- 
son, P. O. Box 246, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Thomas-Kelty: HEROES, HEROINES, AND 
HOLIDAYS. A new book of lively, entertain- 
ing stories that introduce children to American 
history. 


Kelty: LIFE IN EARLY AMERICA. An ac- 
curate, colorful picture of early America. 1492- 
1812. 


Kelty: LIFE INMODERN AMERICA. The 
growth of America from the westward expansion 
to today. 


Kelty: THE STORY OF LIFE IN AMERICA. 
A one-volume study of American history since 
1492. :Graphic, colorful, comprehensive. 


Kelty: OTHER LANDS AND OTHER 
TIMES. The story of man’s development from 
prehistoric times to the modern era. Broad treat- 
ment of many cultures. 


Pupils’ guides and manuals for the last four books. 
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WORKBOOKS 


for use with 
State-Adopted 
Textbooks 
* 

My First 
Number Book 
My Second 
Number Book 
By Clark-Otis-Hatton 


Concrete basis for understanding 
the early number concepts. 


Workbooks 
in Arithmetic 
By Clark & others 


A new series for use with Arith- 
metic for Young America or any 
other arithmetic series on the 
multiple list. 


Studies and 
Activities in 
Biology 
By Day-Ritchie 


for use with Ritchie’s Biology and 
Human Affairs. 


Laboratory 
Chemistry 
By Price 
to accompany Price-Bruce Chem- 
istry and Human Affairs. 
« 


also Green’s STUDY GUIDE for 
The Story of Our Republic. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 


AA ALA 
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WHIPPLE—JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The earth and man’s use of it 
presented 50 as to insure an 


understanding of the fundamentals 
of geography 


Children and teachers will find these books delightful. The full-color illus- 
trations form a part of the presentation. Pictures and text together provide 


for a clear understanding of the fundamentals of geography. 





USING OUR EARTH 





Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade children; Using Our Earth 
by fourth-grade children. Either book can be used independently of the other. 
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Us- Joy 
AND SO WILL YOU WHEN YOU EXAMINE THESE BOOKS 


Listed for sale in Tennessee: 

THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS, 
Grades 3-8, by Patton and Young 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Books 7-12 
by Rudolph W. Chamberlain 
EARLY DAYS IN AMERICA 
AMERICA'S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 
AMERICAN HISTORY, 1946 Copyright 
by Southworth and Southworth 


And these companion books: 
HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? for Grade | 
LET'S FIND OUT, for Grade 2 
A WORK BOOK ON EARLY DAYS IN AMERICA 
A WORK BOOK ON AMERICA'S OLD WORLD 
BACKGROUND 
A WORK BOOK ON AMERICAN HISTORY 


Iroquois PuBLISHING CoMPANy, INC. 
Tennessee Representative: T. A. Passons, Sparta, Tenn. 


Home Orrice: Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 














SKILL THROUGH DRILL 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 
PRACTICE BOOKS | 
By J. C. Tressler | 


These practice books are based on children’s 
needs and interests at each grade level from 
grade three through high school. Time-sav- | 
ing assignments cover the topics in ENG- | 
LISH IN ACTION and other good basal texts. | 
Answer Books available to teachers. 


SPELLING TO WRITE NOTEBOOKS | 
By Wheeler and Moore | 


For Grades 2 to 8. Facilitate effective use 
of the SPELLING TO WRITE texts and serve 
two major purposes: (1) provide cumula- 
tive record of pupil’s spelling progress, (2) | 
promote attention to handwriting and vo- | 
cabulary growth. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY | 


Mr. W. T. Stevens, Representative 


50 Pryor Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Coitorial Comment... 


THIS IS THE YEAR 


1947-48! This school year will assume its place, 
along with 1867, 1873, 1909 and 1925, as one of the 
great educational landmarks in our state’s history. 


Year of Opportunity 


No year has been filled with greater possibilities 
for achievement. 

This year, for the first time in our history, every 
child in Tennessee will have an opportunity to at- 
tend school for a full nine-months term. 

This year every teacher in Tennessee will have his 
‘annual pay check fattened by at least three hundred 
dollars. In addition, he will have sick leave pay, 
increased retirement benefits, more teaching ma- 
terials, and a better teaching environment. 

This year, for the first time, state funds will be 
available for health education, school operation and 
maintenance and fixed charges. 

This year our programs of supervision, vocational! 
education and school transportation will be substan- 
tially expanded. 

This year our institutions of higher learning will 
receive the most generous appropriations in their 
history. 

This year, if present yields from the sales tax con- 
tinue, substantial state funds will be available to 
repair or replace delapidated school buildings and 
school] buses. 

This year the state funds for education will almost 
double those in any previous year. 

This is truly the year of opportunity for Tennes- 
see’s teachers. 


Year of Responsibility 

No year has imposed greater responsibilities on us 
teachers. 

This year we have a responsibility to the people 
of Tennessee who at long last have given tangible 
evidence of their appreciation of us and the work 
we are doing. 

This year we have a responsibility to our students 
who every year look to us for inspiration, guidance 
and the opportunity to develop mentally, morally 
and socially. 

This year we have a responsibility to ourselves, 
whose every word and every action will be scru- 
tinized by the hundreds of thousands of citizens who 
for the first time are paying a direct tax for the 
support of public schools. 

This is truly the year of responsibility for Ten- 
hessee’s teachers. 

Year for Action 
We can realize our opportunities and discharge 


our responsibilities only by action. 
This year we must work at our jobs as never 


before. 
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This year we must study our jobs—read our 
professional magazines, attend teachers’ meetings, 
participate in workshops, seek the advice and as- 
sistance of our supervisors. 

This year we must plan carefully our work for 
the year, for each unit, for each day. 

This year we must bring the people to our schools, 
acquaint them with our problems, show them what 
we are doing, secure their assistance in cooperative 
planning, convince them that we are “worth our 
salt.” 

Better schools is our inescapable answer to those 
who would repeal the only substanital source of 
state school support we have ever had: the sales tax. 


OUT FOR ANOTHER RECORD 


Tennessee led the nation in percentage of increase 
in NEA membership last year. Our total NEA 
membership was 12,343, an increase of more than 
4,000 over the preceding year. With approximate- 
ly 6,000 teachers still unaffiliated with their na- 
tional organization, we might easily repeat our 
record of the past year. Our goal will be achieved 
when every teacher of the state is affiliated with 


NEA. 
READ THIS ISSUE 


It would insult our 18,500 subscribers were we to 
insinuate that there are among them some who do 
not religiously read their TENNESSEE TEACHER from 
cover to cover. At the risk of authoring such an in- 
sult, we are hereby urging our readers to study this 
issue with particular care, because it is filled with 
facts every Teacher of Tennessee should know. 

Enactment of the 2 per cent retail sales tax en- 
abled Tennessee to put into effect the most com- 
prehensive and progressive state program of edu- 
cation in its history. Many new features were 
added. Old ones were radically changed. Every- 
where significant improvements were made. 

It is imperative that every teacher in our state 
understand the new educational program “from A 
to Z” so that he may cooperate most intelligently 
in putting the program into operation. Then too, 
teachers, above all others should be in position to 
point out to all doubting Thomases the specific im- 
provements that our increased appropriations have 
made possible. 

For this reason we are devoting this issue to a 
detailed explanation of the various phases of Ten- 
nessee’s new school program, as described by dif- 
ferent members of the State Department of Educa- 
tion staff. This is “must” reading for every Teach- 
er of Tennessee. 

There was not space for all the articles in this issue so the 
articles on “Transportation” and “Operation and Mainte- 
nance” will appear in October. 





ARNING TO READ 


i A Complete Basic Reading Program 
for Grades |-3 
by Nila Banton Smith 


Readiness Program—Our First Book, Bill 
and Susan, and Under the Tree—ensures en- 
joyment of beginning reading experiences, 
stimulates interest in learning to read. 
Skill-Development Books to accompany each 
text develop self-reliance and basic study 
skills through independent work. 

Teachers’ Guides are a pleasure to study 
and easy to use. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East 20th St., Chicago 16, Illinois 


Representative in Tennessee: Mr. Earl G. Routon, = 


409 Jackson St., Paris, Tennessee 

























MORE THAN 


100,000 


TEACHERS 


Get Better Results With 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


Yes, more than 100,000 progressive teachers have come to rely upon the down-to-earth, practical helpfulness that Webster work- 
books give in every classroom activity. And every year more teachers are discovering that after-hour drudgery can be cut and teaching 
results stepped up through use of these staunch classroom helps. Best of all, Webster workbooks are still priced within the reach of 
every pupil. Here are a few of these splendid books from more than 110 titles available. 











GEOGRAPHY List Price ee a ate List Price READING SEATWORK List Price 
ye and Ear Fun, Book I New—On the Way to Readi 
Far and Near, Grade 3 32 ladeatiadiehe Grades 36 p= + ke het eading 44 
Life in Other Lands, Grade 4 44 Invaluable to teachers for training pupils in Pre-Primer Seatwork (Revised) 32 
Study Guide Lessons in Geography word recognition and increasing vocabulary, Primer Seatwork (Revised) 32 
(Sth to 7th Grades) Book IV is intended only for pupils who have First Reader Seatwork (Revised) 32 
x I, United States and not been exposed to Books I, II, III. These Second Grade Reading Seatwork 32 
Neighboring Lands 56 books were designed to accompany any series These practice books help to establish the 
: of basic readers. various skills of word recognition and com- 
Book II, South America -32 = PRACTICE READERS List Price prehension. 
Book III, Europe .52 Practice Reader, Book I 4 
: Grade 4-5 -40 ARITHMETIC List Price 
Practice Reader, Book II New—Number Friends -28 
Grade 5-6 -40 Number readiness workbook for 
= ; Practice Reader, Book III kindergarten or Grade I 
PHONICS WORKBOOKS List Price ao ad 40 aay aneTaeane Yasser 
actice Reader, Book IV 
ee Gah. . 28 Grade 7-8 40 A book for each grade from one to eight in- 
Practice Readers form a unique series of readers clusive. 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book II 2 which put emphasis upon the study-type Grade I .32 
(Revised) Grade 2 -28 reading skills. Pupils can increase their reading Grades II-VIII .36 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book III age one to one and a half years by using these Readily fits any text which retains traditional 
(Revised) Grade 3 -28 books. grade placement of material. 











j NEW 1947 — 32 PAGE WEBSTER WORKBOOK CATALOG — NOW READY a 


Write for your copy today 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., Imc. 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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TOGETHER 


WE BUILD 


by Mrs. C. E. Rogers 


State President Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 


fw Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers wishes to 
express appreciation and grati- 
tude from our 135,000 members 
to the teachers of Tennessee. We 
congratulate you upon the well 
deserved increase in salary. We 
trust that improved housing and 
equi p- 
ment will 
soon be a- 
vailable for 
your as- 
sistance in 
your diffi- 
cult assign- 
ments of 
teac h- 
ing our 
boys and 
MRS. ROGERS girls. 

“Teacher Appreciation” has 
been adopted as our first objec- 
tive for the new school year. In 
every community where there is 
a local unit of the P.T.A. a warm 
welcome awaits you. We, the 
parents of the children of Ten- 
nessee owe to you our loyalty and 
our love. We trust that an im- 
mediate opportunity will be given 
for meeting the parents of the 
children whom you teach. 

All good teachers are interest- 
ed in the community where they 
serve. They know that coop- 
eration is the magic word by 
which doors are opened and mir- 
acles are wrought. The fifth ob- 
jective of the P.T.A. is to unite 
the home, school, and community 
“in providing for every child the 
highest advantages in physical, 
mental, social and spiritual edu- 
cation.” This is our common 
goal. 

In order to make this contri- 
bution to your community, we 
trust that you will show your 
leadership by working with your 
parents. If you do not have a P.T.- 
A. please make it your business to 
invite your parents to the school 
and organize a local unit. Send 
the name of your president to the 
State office—East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City and a “Kit 
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of Tools” containing materials 
which may be used as a guide for 
programs and other activities 
will be sent. If it is possible the 
meeting should be held in the 
evening. Fathers are parents and 
should be included in the roster 
of officers, on programs, and 
surely on budget and finance com- 
mittees. When the fathers of a 
community are invited to the 
school house (it really belongs 
to them) they see for themselves 
the needs of their school and I 
have yet to find one school, where 
improvements were not made and 
a more cordial relationship es- 
tablished between the teacher 
and the community. 

A prominent educator of our 
«tate addressed a large group on 
the subject ‘““Why Teachers Fail.” 
Strangely enough it was not 
their lack of ability “to read, 
write and cipher,” but their lack 
of ability to get along with the 
people of the community. 

Years ago the teacher visited 
every home represented in the 
school. In these days of consoli- 
dated schools this is difficult. 
The Parent-Teacher Association 
makes it possible for the teacher 
to know the parents. It conserves 
their time and also gives the par- 
ents the opportunity of seeing the 
work of their children and the 
physical conditions under which 
they are being taught. 

Being from a rural community 
I have been particularly interest- 
ed in the rural schools of our 
state. For many years I have 
looked forward eagerly to a time 
when our rural children would 
have “Equality of opportunity” 
at least as to the nine months 
term. Today this dream has been 
realized. We know that our lead- 
ers of America in the industries 
and the professions come largely 
from the rural communities. Let 
us continue our work together 
until our rural schools are com- 
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parable in all respects to those of 
the special school districts. 

Last spring I went to a rural 
school on Friday afternoon hop- 
ing to attend a parents meeting 
which I understood was to be 
held that day. I arrived at 2:15 
P.M. which I judged would be a 
quarter of an hour before the 
meeting would begin. As I ap- 
proached the building (which 
needed everything but walls and 
roof) the children were being dis- 
missed. (Our school day usually 
closes at 3:30 P.M.) I asked the 
teacher about the parents meet- 
ing and was curtly told that she 
had called it off as she didn’t have 
time to give to it. Looking at the 
disreputable house and the lit- 
tered grounds I asked her why she 
didn’t want a P.T.A. to assist in 
making the building habitable 
and the grounds usable for play. 
She said she was too tired to stay 
the extra hour once a month 
which it entailed. I referred her 
to the recent action of the Legis- 
lature whereby her salary would 
be increased $300.00 for which 
the Parent-Teacher organization 
had pledged its united strength. 
Dividing $300.00 by nine, the 
number of months in school this 
year, she arrived at $33.33. This 
sum while not large represents 
an hourly wage even better than 
Lewis has been able to get for 
miners, etc. 

This teacher represents an ex- 
ception rather than the rule. We, 
the parents are not unmindful of 
the thousands of teachers render- 
ing long hours of sacrificial 
service—grading papers, making 
lesson plans, and more important 
still, thinking of ways to arouse 
the interest and touch the souls of 
our children. We are thinking 
now of those who teach classes 
in Sunday School, direct boy and 
girl scout troops, take field trips 
on Saturday and attend summer 
school during vacation. 

We congratulate you upon the 
opportunities for service which 
are provided in the passage of 
the Education Bill under the able 
leadership of Honorable Burgin 
Dossett, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and Dr. Andrew D. Holt, Sec- 
retary of the Tennessee Educa- 
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SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
TENNESSEE'S PROGRAM OF PUBLIC 


EDUCATION 


URING the past three years 

our bench marks have been 
established which will apparent- 
ly stand as basic points of refer- 
ence in charting directions and 
measuring progress of Tennes- 
see’s program of public education. 
The first of these has taken the 
form of the State-wide Study of 
Education authorized by the 1945 
General Assembly. This study as 
required by Law was conducted by 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion but was carried forward in 
co-operation with the Tennessee 
Education Association, the Ten- 
nesee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, thousands of citizens, 
hundreds of teachers, supervisors, 
and school administrators, and 
its findings were reported to the 
General Assembly in January, 
1947. The Study findings and 
recommendations at once became 
a principal reference point in 
formulating legislation designed 
to promote immediate and long- 
term improvements in the State’s 
program of public education. 


The 1947 legislation, in turn, 
comprises a_ second reference 
point for educational progress 
within the State. The third and 
fourth reference points referred 
to consist of the State Board of 
Education’s Rules and Regula- 
tions, implementing the law, and 
the Standards developed for ap- 
proval of schools. Before giving 
further attention to these latter 
bench marks, the first guide post 
—the 1945 State-wide Study of 
Education—is worthy of brief 
examination because in it are to 
be found fundamental beliefs re- 
garding the character of an edu- 
cational program which will pos- 
sess maximum worth to the peo- 
ple of Tennessee. Since these be- 
liefs were drawn, during the 
course of the Study, from the 
thinking of those who are to sup- 
port the educational program and 











by Burgin E. Dossett 
State Commissioner 


of Education 


who are to be served by it, they 
appear to be a necessary part of 
a sound basis for educational 
planning and development. 
First among these beliefs is the 
thesis that sound educational pro- 
grams must be planned in terms 
of the needs of the people to be 
served. Further, it is held that 
the people themselves must have 
a part in deciding upon the needs 
to be met and upon the program 
that will meet them best. It is 
a matter of record chat the State 
Department of Education con- 
ducted the Study of education in 
a fashion consistent with these 
principles. Consequently, from 
the Study results it can be stated 
with considerable authority that 
the people of Tennessee want a 
better program of public eduvca- 
tion than the one now afforded. 
They desire, even insist, that the 
program be State-wide in equality 
of basic opportunities and bene- 
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fits, yet flexible enough to be 
readily adaptable by communities 
to local needs. 


Outcomes Expected of Tennessee's 
Program of Public Education 


The major objectives and pur- 
poses of the program were stated 
by the people to include the fol- 
lowing items: 


1. Competency in the Use of the 
Fundamentals of Learning and 
Communication 

It was not surprising to note 
that a good-grounding in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and spelling 
is held as an important outcome of 
the educational program but it 
was not fully anticipated that the 
people would set outcomes consider- 
ably beyond this long-accepted 
school function and insist that 
some of these outcomes were of 
prior importance. 


2. Satisfactory Relationship 
Others 
The Study results indicate that 
this outcome is deeply felt to be 
of primary importance. The abil- 
ity to get along with others is 
essential to effective personal liv- 
ing and is basic to satisfactory 
economic and social structures of 
the State. 


3. Adequate Physical and Mental 
Health 
The Study data show that the 
people of Tennessee are convinced 
that health instruction should be 
an integral part of the school pro- 
gram and that it should be given 
a place of importance -equal to 
that usually occupied by the con- 
ventional “subjects.” 
4. Sound Guides for Personal Living 
This need was set as one which 
the schools must recognize. The 
people’s strong plea for teaching 
children how to think, how to de- 
cide right from wrong, for teach- 
ing appreciation of beauty and of 
better things together with what 
is required for satisfactory per- 
sonal and social life comprise the 
basis for identifying this need and 
consequent function of our schools. 


5. Civie Skills 

The people desire that our 
schools teach respect for demo- 
cratically established authority, 
justice, a sense of responsibility 
for community welfare, and help 
children acquire the skills req- 
uisite to constructive participa- 
tion in civic life. 


with 
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WANT to spare yourself hours of unnec- 
essary work on assignments, activities 
and tests? Try using Winston Work- 
-Books—they fulfill objectives of both 
novice and experienced teachers. 


“or 
PHILADELPHIA—September 17, 160th 
anniversary of the signing of the Con- 
stitution—will be the starting point of 
the 8-car, red-white-and-blue “Freedom 
Train” carrying precious documents of 
American history to all sections of the 
U.S. The new Winston book, Fiext1ne 
For Freepom, provides permanent ref- 
erence to these documents. Watch for 
the “Freedom Train” in your state; 
take your pupils to visit it; buy Fieut- 
1nG For Freepom for your school 

Ya el 
ANTICIPATION is everything—almost! 
75% of the enjoyment in a luscious ap- 
ple emanates from biting into it, claims 
a noted psychologist. 

OPP 
ADVENTURES IN READING is a series of 
three books for triple-fold use—(1) as 
basic readers in grades 7-8-9 to follow 
Easy GrowTH IN READING or any series 
of basal readers; (2) as supplementary 
readers; and (3) as anthologies of classic 
and modern reading. 

PIGS 
NEW edition—1947 copyright—of 
ARITHMETICWE UsE by LeoJ.Brueckner, 
University of Minnesota and Foster E. 
Grossnickle, New Jersey State Teachers 


College, is now available. 
PPI 


LOW PRICES—Cooperating with the 
President’s effort to prevent inflation, 
price of Taz Winston DicTIONARyY FOR 
Scuoots has been considerably reduced. 
ODS™ 
ADVERTISING is a great American cus- 
tom. Last year, $3,116,600,000, close to 
2% of the national income, was used 
for it. ad 
GEOGRAPHY—have you been waiting 
for entirely new texts? Our NEIGHBORS 
Series by J. Russell Smith and Frank E. 
Sorenson is your answer. Books for 
Grade 8 and Grade 4 are off press. 
nna 
POISON for rats, ground squirrels, prai- 
rie dogs and You is a compound of 
thallium, sometimes found in certain 
“beauty preparations.” The new general 
science series, INTERPRETING SCIENCE, 
cultivates the scientific attitude in re- 
gard to consumer problems. 


Arch St 


Winston Builaing, 1006-102 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS-ANGELES 15 TORONTO 











6. Vocational Competency 
The people want more oppor- 
tunities included in the school pro- 
gram which will help young people 
become competent vocationally— 
to get a job, succeed and advance 
it. They feel that our schools 
should pee more people who 
can find a place in industry, the 
professions, and in public service. 
As has been stated, these func- 
tions of our schools and the basic 
premises underlying them were 
drawn from the thinking of Ten- 
nessee citizens. Together they 
apparently comprise a charter of 
operations and educational re- 
sults desired by the people who 
support and are to be served by 
Tennessee’s program of public 
education. The Study disclosed 
that when the program of educa- 
tion was appraised in terms of the 
elements of this charter, short- 
ages were identified in connection 
with its operation, facilities, and 
results. These matters, when re- 
ported to the 1947 General As- 
sembly, became the principal 
points of reference in drafting 
legislation that would enable the 
elimination, at least the curtail- 
ment, of these shortages. Atten- 
tion can now be given to this leg- 
islation and to the opportunities it 
affords for the improvement of 
Tennessee’s program of public ed- 
ucation. 


Principles from the State Survey Incor- 
porated in the 1947 General Education 
Bill 

In the articles which follow the 
Staff of the State Department of 
Education has attempted to pre- 
sent a rather complete analysis of 
the legislation enacted by the 
General Assembly in 1947. In the 
light of this fact, it seems appro- 
priate only to enumerate in this 
article a few of the basic prin- 
ciples and educational needs 
which were set forth in the State 
Survey and incorporated into the 
legislation. Since space is not 
available for a complete discus- 
sion these principles and needs 
will only be listed: (1) Provision 
is made for a unified program in 
erades one through twelve; (2) 
Equalization is extended to in- 
clude grades one through twelve; 
(3) The minimum program for 
equalizing counties, cities, and 
special school districts includes 
most of the major items of the 
current operating budget; (4) 
provision is made to encourage 


local study and planning of the 
school programs; (5) An attempt 
is made through the salary sched- 
ules to attract and hold well quali- 
fied administrators, principals, 
supervisors, and teachers; (6) 
All phases of the State’s educa- 
tional system were considered 
and appropriations were made in 
an effort to provide a compre- 
hensive program; (7) In line 
with the needs expressed by the 
people of the State health instruc- 
tion is to be an integral part of 
the school program. (8) Provi- 
sion is made for the education of 
physically handicapped children. 





Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 





























Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 














BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 


All kinds. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds, 
broken and usable watches, etc. Cash mailed 


promptly. Write for FREE shipping con- 
tainer. 
LOWE'S DEPT. STM 


HOLLAND BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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TEACHERS 


Start the season right. Select MUSIC 
from our huge stock 


STROBEL’S 


5-6694 29 Arcade 5-6695 
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WHAT IS THE TWELVE-GRADE 
SCHOOL PROGRAM? 


by R. Lee Thomas and R. R. Vance 


Directors, Division 


HE twelve-grade school pro- 

gram is an opportunity to de- 
velop a comprehensive education- 
al program that will meet the 
basic educational needs of the 
people of Tennessee. The new 
School Law, Chapter 8, Public 
Acts of 1947, the regulations, and 
the standards of the State Board 
of Education constitute the au- 
thorization and the framework 
for the new program. 

The first major step toward a 
complete system of education in 
the State was made in 1873 when 
the General Assembly enacted a 
law “to establish and maintain 
a system of public free schools.” 
The scope of the instructional 
program under the 1873 Act was 
limited to the lower grades. The 
next major step toward a compre- 
hensive school program was 
taken in 1909. In that year an 
epoch-making law was passed 
which provided funds to be used 
for the maintenance of high 
schools which complied with 
standards set up by the State 
Board of Education. The third 
major educational advance in 
Tennessee was the enactment of 
the “General Education Bill of 
1947” which contains provisions 
for the operation of the educa- 
tional system of the State. The 
new law makes possible the de- 
velopment of a unified, compre- 
hensive program of education be- 
yond that envisioned in 1783 or 
1909. The law makes a continuous 
public school program, grades one 
through twelve, a reality. 

The principal advantage of the 
twelve-grade program is that of a 
unified and continuous curricu- 
lum. There is no psychological 
justification for the organization 
in any given school system of a 
program of instruction for grades 
one through six, another for 
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grades seven through nine, and a 
third for grades ten through 
twelve unless these programs 
have been formulated with the 
objectives of unification and con- 
tinuity definitely in mind. In- 
asmuch as child development 
takes place according to fairly 
uniform patterns, any program 
of studies must, with proper pro- 
vision for individual differences, 
take account of this development 
from year to year and be revised 
accordingly. 

It is felt that another major 
advantage of the twelve grade 
school program lies in the fact 
that one set of standards for ap- 
proval will be applied to the en- 
tire organization. These uniform 
standards, properly formulated 
and applied, will add greatly to 
that continuity of program dis- 
cussed in the preceding para- 
graph. To accomplish this ob- 
jective, a group of supervisors, 
principals of many different 
grade organizations, superintend- 
ents, state college professors, and 
State Department of Education 
staff met at the University of 
Tennessee during the period from 
July 14 to 26 and prepared some 
standards for approved schools. 
These standards are in tentative 
form and, to test their validity, 
will be tried out in a number of 
actual school units this year. 

The formulation of uniform 
standards for grades one through 
twelve will, it is confidently be- 
lieved, go far toward eliminating 
the traditional and much-deplored 
break between the eighth grade 
of the elementary school and the 
ninth grade of the high school. 
The chasm between these two 
grades has been so formidably 
wide and deep that each year 
many thousands of Tennessee 
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children never complete the jump. 
It is entirely reasonable to sup- 
pose that a unified program which 
successfully spans this chasm will 
hold many more children in 
school through the entire twelve 
grades. The achievement of such 
a result will amply justify all the 
effort put forth to effect a twelve- 
year program. 

A third major advantage of the 
twelve-grade program issues 
from the fact that the state and 
local program of supervision will 
accord equal emphasis to all 
grade levels. The state’s super- 
visory program is inclusive and 
coordinated. No grade from one 
through twelve will be neglected, 
and no unit from the primary 
grades to the senior high school 
will receive a disproportionate 
share of supervision. A _ school 
system with a unified program of 
supervision will have a student 
body which can proceed from one 
level of development to another 
with a minimum of adjustment 
and with a minimum of interrup- 
tion. 

In the twelve-grade school pro- 
gram there will be less tendency 
than formerly to glorify one divi- 
sion at the expense of another, 
to devote major attention to sup- 
plying the upper grades with all 
the equipment and supplies need- 
ed and to give the lower grades 
only a modicum of instructional 
materials. Every grade in any 
school is just as important as ev- 
ery other grade. Conversely, no 
grade deserves a supervisory or 
administrative emphasis not ac- 
corded every other grade. In the 
General Education Bill and the 
State Board of Education rules 
and regulations which followed, 
there is to be found ao basis for 
underemphasis or overemphasis. 

Another advantage of the 
twelve-grade program, which is 
to be anticipated rather than re- 
garded as now existent, is the 

(Continued on page 30) 














SHERLOCK HOLMES: Extraordinary, your modern rail- 
roads! Do you mean to say that switch is thrown by 
a man who never sees it? 


RAILROAD MAN: That’s right, Mr. Holmes. Both the 
switch and the signal beside it are run by remote 
control—and the operator is 50 miles away! 





HOLMES: Must be frightfully costly to install such a mar- 
velous mechanism! 


RAILROAD MAN: Yes, it is—but “centralized traffic con- 
trol,” like other modern railroad equipment, helps 
make possible the swift, safe rail transportation on 
which this country depends. Railroads can continue 
to progress if they earn enough money for the fine 
service they givel 


Astounding!” 


cried Mr. Holmes 





RAILROAD MAN: Here we are in front of the marvelous 
“electric map” which shows the location of every 
train on a long stretch of track. Colored lights indi- 
cate the position of each switch and signal. The 
operator can throw switches and direct trains many 
miles away—simply by turning the little knobs in 
front of him! 
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Funds Available For 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE 


W. B. Shoulders 


Supervisor of Equalization, Division of Finance 


C. A. McCanless 


Director, Division of Finance 


James E. Gibbs 


Assistant Supervisor of Equalization, Division of Finance 


THE Seventy-Fifth General As- 
sembly of Tennessee, under the 
leadership of Governor Jim Mc- 
Cord appropriated the unprece- 
dented amount of thirty-four mil- 
lion, six hundred and ninety- 
seven thousand, five hundred and 
thirty-eight ($34,697,538.00) dol- 
lars per annum or an increase 
of sixteen million, eight thousand, 
three hundred and nineteen ($16,- 
008,319.00) dollars annually for 
public education in the State. In 
addition, seventy (70%) per cent 
of the proceeds of the two (2%) 
per cent State retail sales tax col- 
lections over and above twenty 
million ($20,000,000.00) dollars 
is appropriated for the »vurpose 
of aiding the counties in school 
plant censtruction and mainte- 
nance and pupil transportation. 

Under the legislation enacted 
by the Seventy-Fifth General As- 
sembly, each dollar of the revenue 
derived from the two (2%) per 
cent State retail sales tax is to be 
apportioned as indicated in the 
chart found in this article. 

Every dollar of the sales tax 
revenue received by the State will 
be available for the purpose for 
which the sales tax was enacted 
by the Seventy-Fifth General As- 
sembly. Out of each one hundred 
(100c) cents collected from the 
sales tax seventy (70c) cents is 
earmarked for education. 

The General Education Bill of 
1947 for the first time made pos- 
sible the financing of a unified 
and comprehensive program of 
public education for grades one 
through twelve on an equalization 
basis. It is the purpose of the 
equalization program to provide 
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equal educational opportunities 
in terms of State financial sup- 
port for every child in Tennessee 
whether he resides in the poorest 
county or most remote mountain 
district of the State or in the 
wealthiest city. 

The law provides for the ap- 
propriation of twenty-four mil- 
lion, eight hundred and seventy- 
seven, nine hundred and thirty- 
two ($24,877,932.00) dollars per 
annum out of the Treasury of the 
State to be distributed among the 
several counties of the State in- 
cluding the political subdivisions 
thereof upon the following con- 
ditions: 


Equalizing Counties 


A. For the purpose of making 
available to every child in the 
State a minimum standard of edu- 
cational opportunity there is es- 
tablished a minimum program 
of Education for every county in 
the State, as well as cities and 
special school districts therein. 
The annual minimum school pro- 
gram for a county unit includes 
the following services: (1) salary 
of county superintendents based 
on a State Salary Schedule; (2) 
salary of one clerical employee 
based on a State Salary schedule; 
(3) travel expenses of county su- 
perintendent and members of the 
County Board of Education; (4) 
salaries of teachers and princi- 
pals, supervising teachers, at- 
tendance teachers, teachers of 
homebound children on the basis 
of a uniform State Salary Sched- 
ule based on training and experi- 
ence, which provides salary in- 
creases ranging from three hun- 
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dred and four ($304.00) dollars 
to eight hundred and thirty-three 
($833.00) dollars per annum, the 
number of teaching positions to 
be determined by a teacher-pupil 
ratio established by the State 
Board of Education; (5) travel 
expenses for teachers rendering 
service on a county-wide basis 
and for teachers of homebound 
children in an amount not to ex- 
ceed four hundred and _ fifty 
($450.00) dollars per annum; (6) 
an amount per child in average 
daily attendance during the pre- 
ceding school year for census 
enumeration, other expenses of 
general control, learning and in- 
structional materials, other ex- 
penses of instruction, health edu- 
cation, school plant operation, 
maintenance, and fixed charges; 
and (7) per capita amounts for 
pupil transportation based on (a) 
the number of pupils transported 
more than one and one-fourth 
(1144) miles in approved equip- 
ment and (b) the ratio of the av- 
erage rural population per square 
mile in the State to the average 
rural population per square mile 
in the county. 

The minimum school program 
for a city is the same as for a 
county except that transportation 
costs, other expenses of general 
control, cost of one clerical em- 
ployee of Board of Education and 
travel expenses for the superin- 
tendenct and the Board of Educa- 
tion are not included; while the 
salary of the superintendent is in- 
cluded to the extent of three hun- 
dred ($300.00) dollars if such su- 
perintendent does not serve as the 
principal of a school. 

(Continued on next page) 








Support of the State 
Program of Public Education 


70¢ 


How Each Dollar of the First $20,000,- 
000.00 of Sales Tax Money is Spent 


B. Tennessee’s program for the 
equalization of educational op- 
portunities is based on the prin- 
ciple that each county should con- 
tribute toward the cost of a com- 
prehensive school program for 
the public schools, grades one 
through twelve, within its bor- 
ders in proportion to its relative 
financial ability. 

A long step forward toward the 
actual equalization of local effort 
was made in the General Educa- 
tion Law of 1947 by providing for 
the establishment of an average 
index of the relative financial abil- 
ity of a county to support the 
minimum school program, and for 
the application of this index to 
the amount of nineteen million, 
five hundred thousand ($19,500,- 
000.00) dollars, which _ repre- 
sents the approximate aggregate 
amount of local school funds 
raised by the counties in 1945-46. 
This index is based on the aver- 
age of two factors: (a) the per 
cent that the assessed valuation 
of the county is of the total as- 
sessed valuation of the State, and 
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(b) the per cent that the esti- 
mated true value of property of 
the county is of the estimated 
true value of property in the 
State. 

However, in order to guaran- 
tee that no county would have to 
increase its local support during 
the next biennium, it was provid- 
ed that no county sharing in State 
equalization funds would be re- 
quired to raise any more money 
than it raised locally from all 
sources for school purposes dur- 
ing the 1946-47 school year pro- 
vided that if transportation were 
added to the minimum school 
program of a county that did not 
provide such in 1946-47, the coun- 
ty should bear its pro rata share 
of the cost. The amount re- 
quired of a county is pro rated be- 
tween the county school svstem 
and any city or independent 
school district system therein, on 
the basis of the average daily at- 
tendance maintained in each in 
grades one through twelve dur- 
ing the preceding school year. 





To Counties for School Plant 
Construction, 
and Pupil Transportation 









Maintenance 
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How Each Dollar Above $20,000,- 
000.00 of Sales Tax Money is Spent 


C. The amount of State equal- 
ization funds due any zounty, 
city or independent school dis- 
trict for any year is determined 
by subtracting its pro rata share 
of local required funds from the 


cost of its minimum school pro- 


gram. 

In order to share in State 
Equalization Funds a local school 
unit must meet the following re- 
quirements: 


(1) Pay its teachers according to 
the State Salary Schedule, or 
three hundred ($300.00) dol- 
lars annually above salary ori- 
ginally contracted for at the be- 
ginning of the 1946-47 school 
year, whichever amount is 
greater. 

Meet State Board of Education 
Standards for each school in- 
cluded in the minimum Program. 
Operate its schools for a nine- 
month term. 

Levy not more than one school 
tax for current expenses for all 
grades one through twelve and 
place in one fund all current 
school revenues received from 
county and State sources for 
school purposes. 

Apportion between the county 
and the cities and special school 
districts therein on the basis of 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The New Program of 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
by Martha Parks and A. B. Cooper 


Division of Instructional Materials 


| HREE separate services for- 
merly in existence; namely, 
state aid matching fund for school 
libaries, free textbooks, and $30 
per teacher for teaching materi- 
als in the elementary equalization 
progam, have been combined into 
one item of instructional materi- 
als to be a part of the minimum 
program. This fund now applies 
alike to every boy and girl in 
grades one through twelve. 

Will the new program provide 
more instructional materials for 
use in classrooms? If so, what 
kinds and how much more? These 
are fair questions, but the an- 
swers are not simply “yes, all 
kinds, and plenty.” First, let us 
review some of the reasons for in- 
cluding instructional materials 
in the minimum program. 

You, the classroom teacher, are 
the key to the improvement of in- 
struction. Many and varied ma- 
terials are needed to teach effec- 
tively the great body of skills, 
facts, and concepts which chil- 
dren need to learn. Your job is 
to provide the many experiences 
which will help children learn. 
The degree of success which you 
are able to achieve in selecting 
and using materials of instruc- 
tion will determine in a large 
measure whether the schvol day 
for children in your room will be 
animated and vital or dull and 
listless. There must be materials 
used if teaching is to be effective. 
It is poor economy not to provide 
adequate materials and thus to 
render relatively ineffective the 
combined state and local invest- 
ment in school plant, personnel 
and other more expensive phases 
of the educational program. 

A lesson using some new ma- 
terials, exhibit, device or model 
will always be interesting. The 
correct choice of these tools which 
will not only stimulate interest but 
will clearly present the desired 
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fact, principle or concept is the 
key to an effective day or hour of 
teaching. Thus, instructional ma- 
terials should not only be inter- 
esting but should be selected for a 
particular purpose. 

One of the fundamental con- 
cepts of the new program is that 
increased responsibility for plan- 
ning and administering the pro- 
gram should be delegated to the 
administrators and teachers in 
each county and in each school. 
The new program seeks to encour- 
age you in every way possible to 
study and plan and make more 
use of appropriate materials. The 
new program does permit the ex- 
penditure of funds for the pur- 
chase of materials. But funds 
alone are not sufficient. The ex- 
penditure of funds does not as- 
sure improved teaching. There 
are many materials which do not 
require the expenditure of funds. 
Probably the most effective teach- 
ing aids are the things which do 
not have to be bought. The col- 
ored autumn leaves, the seed pod 
blown by the wind, the eroded 
field, statistics from the local 
health unit, the rock on the side 
of a hill, a growing plant in the 
room, or a crude model fashioned 
from materials at hand; these 
and similar things are as plenti- 
ful as the imagination will pro- 
vide. But you do need other re- 
sources—books, magazines, pic- 
tures, maps, globes, charts, re- 
cordings, films, paper, scissors, 
etc., which cost money. How can 
you get more of these? 

One dollar and ninety cents per 
pupil is provided in the minimum 
program for the purchase of in- 
structional materials. The amount 
and kinds of materials to be pro- 
vided with this fund are to be de- 
termined by each county, city or 
special school district. Each unit 
must develop a plan for selection, 
distribution and use of materials 
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to be purchased with this fund. 
Such plan must be developed each 
year and submitted to the State 
Commissioner for approval. 

In planning a balanced program 
the following principles are pro- 
posed for consideration : 

(1) Materials planning is insepar- 

able from curriculum planning. 

(2) Materials should be selected for 
specific use, which involves suit- 
ability for the respective age 
groups and effectiveness in pre- 
senting the subject. 

Planning should be carried on 
cooperatively by all personnel 
and agencies concerned with ma- 
terials development, selection, 
distribution, and use. 
Responsibility for planning lies 
with the local unit. 
Participation in study and plan- 
ning is a primary means of stim- 
ulating growth and _ increased 
competency in the use of instruc- 
tional materials. 

Community resources should be 
utilized to the fullest extent. 
Evaluation and improvement of 
the program should be a con- 
tinuous process. 

Local materials committees may 
call upon the staff of the State De- 
partment of Education to assist 
in this planning program. One 
specific project which might be 
accomplished cooperatively this 
year is the preparation of a man- 
ual containing generally accepted 
criteria for evaluating the vari- 
ous types of materials, particular- 
ly in the field of audio-visual aids, 
information about workable plans 
for the organization and use of 
materials, and provision for occa- 
sional bulletins or news letters. 

To supplement the materials 
available in each school and to ex- 
tend reading facilities to the en- 
tire community, the state has in- 
creased its support of the region- 
al libraries. This program is ad- 
ministered by the State Depart- 
ment of Education through re- 
gional administrative agencies 
located in strategic centers and is 
financed by a state appropriation 
over and above the minimum pro- 
gram. It offers the advisory serv- 
ices of a professionally-trained li- 
brarian, additional books and 
bookmobile service without extra 
cost to the county instructional 
materials center or individual 
school. Close cooperation and co- 
ordination of all available library 
services is essential if maximum 
benefits are to be obtained. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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State-Adopted for Tennessee Schools 


Available for your classes this fall... 


Raising Livestock—Peters and Deyoe 
Successful Poultry Management—Jull 
Shopwork on the Farm—Jones 

Economics for Our Times—Smith 

Practical Manual for Office Workers—Faunce 
Business and Law—Dillavou and Greiner 
Automotive Mechanics—Crouse 


Blueprint Reading for the Machine Trades— 
Weir 


Elementary Electricity—Slack 

Elementary Applied Electricity—Smith 

Principles and Practice of Radio Servicing— 
Hicks 

Shop Theory, Revised—Ford Trade School 

General Trade Mathematics—Van Leuven 

Elements of Plumbing—Dibble 

Visualized Projects in Woodworking—Sowers 

Elements of Trigonometry—Kells, Kern, Bland, 
Orleans 





Unified Physics—Fletcher, Mosbacher and 
Lehman 

Laboratory Manual for Unified Physics (not 
state-adopted, but also available) 


Blueprint Reading for the Building Trades— 
Kenney 

Mechanical Drawing, Fourth edition—French 
and Svensen 


—_—_— 


Orders for these books may be placed directly with the Tennessee Book Company, 
181-185 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 


W. P. Hopkins, Tennessee Representative 


MecGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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We would like to take this opportunity to thank the school people of Tennessee for 
the selection and adoption of WEBSTER books. 


41 Counties and 23 Cities adopted SPELLING GOALS. 
55 Counties and 28 Cities adopted AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY BOOKS. 
(MY COUNTRY—AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY—OUR LAND AND OUR 


PEOPLE) 
Teachers 


For NEATNESS, ACCURACY, and SYSTEMATIC TEACHING use the following sup- 


plementary books designed to accompany the textbooks shown above. 


SPELLING GOALS NOTE BOOKS 2 -3-4-5-6-7-8 
(Separate book for each grade) 


ACTIVITY BOOK for MY COUNTRY, Grade 5 
ACTIVITY BOOK for AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY, Grade 6 
Sample copies of SPELLING GOALS Note books or Activity Books will be sent to 


teachers interested in using them in connection with the textbooks. These books may 
also be seen and purchased at your local school book Depository. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








| 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


Under the New Program 
by Fred T. Brown 


Director, Division of Health Education 


OME have deemed the develop- 

ing program of health educa- 
tion in Tennessee “a new pro- 
gram.” It is not new in the tech- 
nical sense of the word “new.” 
Perhaps the old adage ‘“some- 
thing old, something new, some- 
thing borrowed, something blue” 
would better describe the develop- 
ing program which had its mod- 
ern inception in 1935. In that 
year representatives of the State 
Department of Education, the 
State Department of Public 
Health, the University of Tennes- 
see, and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority conceived the idea of a 


‘coordinated program of health 


education. 


Health Education is the sum of 
the experiences which favorably 
influence behavior relating to in- 
dividual and community health; 
it is concerned with twenty-four 
hour living from conception to 
death. In the schools it is a basic 
part of the whole curriculum, and 
not a separate course in the school 
program. It is concerned with 
the total development of the child 
in the total day. To give him 
habits, attitudes, and knowledge 
that will challenge and enable him 
to live most and serve best, there 


‘must be a known common rela- 


tionship of home, community and 
school. 

Many individuals, including 
many school people, are wonder- 
ing why we have worked ourselves 
into a “lather” over a program 
of health education. Let’s face 
the facts. Annually in Tennessee 
nearly 30,000 lives are lost, and 
as of any one day no less than 
150,000 of our people are incapac- 
itated by diseases, injuries, and 
defects. Mass examination under 
selective service indicated that 
for every two young Tennessee 
men fit enough to serve state and 
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nation, there was one who had to 
be shelved as unfit. In the recent 
survey of Tennessee’s program of 
public education many shortages 
were found in our schools’ efforts 
to meet the challenge. Some of 
these shortages may be listed as: 


1. Our schools have had little op- 
portunity to experience health 
promotion through _ school 
health services. 


2. The pupil is probably not re- 
ceiving the kind and _ the 
amount of classroom health 
teaching which meets his in- 
terests and needs or which im- 
presses him with the idea that 
his health is a priceless pos- 
session that is essential to ev- 
erything else that he wants to 
be and to do. 

3. Our school lunch and nutrition 
program is better in regard to 
the provision of food than with 
respect to the realization of 
instructional opportunities. 

4. There is little evidence of a 
planned or organized program 
of safety education. 

5. A few of the things that make 
up a desirable physical educa- 
tion program are being done in 
some schools, yet an organized 
effective physical education 
plan is practically non-existent 
in the great majority of our 
schools. 


The survey, on the whole, gives 
evidence of a too little under- 
standing of the elements of an 
overall health program in terms 
of objectives and activities. 


Magnitude of the Task 


The magnitude of the job is 
borne out in the foregoing ma- 
terial which sets out the scope of 
the program. In addition, the 
shortages in the facilities and 
equipment for carrying out such 
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a program emphasizes even fur- 
ther the immense task ahead for 
our schools if a program of health 
education is to really work. 

Let there be no doubt of the 
size of the task facing the prin- 
cipal or superintendent. Here is 
a “new program” coming into an 
already crowded curriculum, a 
practical program pointed toward 
behavior and competing with old 
traditional values. Moreover, 
there are few teachers prepared 
to do a first-class job of health 
teaching. 

There must be dedication of ef- 
forts to overcoming these and 
other apparent shortages in our 
present school health education 
program. 


Some Features of Health Education 
Under the New Program 


The major functions of a mod- 
ern school health program involve 
activities in several major areas. 
We believe all these activities cut 
across the major areas of: (1) 
Health Services; (2) Health In- 
struction; (3) Health of the 
School Environment; and, (4) 
Physical Activity Program and 
Recreation. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The general education bill 
provides 40 cents per capita, 
average daily attendance 1946- 
47, for health services. Rules 
and Regulations adopted by 
the State Board of Education 
give great latitude in local plan- 
ning for spending this money. 

Standards compiled by school 
people in this state recommend 
that all children entering school 
for the first time have a medi- 
cal examination with pertinent 
immunizations given at this 
time. These same standards 
recommend that all school per- 
sonnel annually present a phy- 
sician’s statement showing a 
satisfactory health record. 

There must be adherence also 
to standards relating to sanita- 
tion of the school feeding es- 
tablishments and to food han- 
dlers. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION 
The health education pro- 
(Continued on page 29) 





Educational Services for : 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


by J. E. Hogan 


Supervisor of Special Education 
for Exceptional Children 


ENNESSEE has now assumed 

the responsibility for educating 
all children including the phy- 
sically handicapped and crippled 
children. Through legislation re- 
cently enacted an adequate annual 
appropriation was made for the 
purpose of beginning educational 
services for the more than 19,000 
known physically handicapped 
and crippled children. This pro- 
gram also provides for the teach- 
ing of children who are home- 
bound. 


According to State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Burgin E. 
Dossett, the State education pro- 
gram for physically handicapped 
children in the past has largely 
been limited to the instruction of 
blind and deaf children and in- 
struction of crippled children in 
certain hospital centers. The re- 
cent survey of education in the 
State revealed that there were at 
least 3,083 children and young 
people below the age of twenty- 
one who were blind or partially 
sighted, 2,498 deaf or hard-of- 
hearing, over 1,000 with speech 
defects, and more than 10,000 
with crippling handicaps. Com- 
missioner Dossett emphasized the 
point that these facts could no 
longer be ignored. Governor Jim 
McCord and the Legislature met 
the challenge and made provision 
for the training of these young 
people. 

Some of the aims of the pro- 
gram of special education are to 
provide appropriate and adequate 
educational facilities for the phy- 
sically handicapped and crippled 
children throughout the State; to 
provide, if possible, for the special 
needs of a handicapped child in 
the regular school program; to 
provide educational opportunities 
for children who are homebound 
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because of physical handicaps 
and to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for children in hospital 
centers. 

Many physically handicapped 
and crippled children can make 
normal educational progress in 
the school in their community if 
the teachers know how to meet the 
special needs of each child and if 
special facilities are provided. 
This procedure is much better for 
the child and his parents than to 
separate him from his home and 
community. A workshop was 
conducted at the University of 
Tennessee for the purpose of help- 
ing administrators, teachers, par- 
ents, and community leaders to 
understand children with special 
needs. This was a co-operative 
workshop involving the services of 
the State Departments of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This 
teacher training program will be 
extended throughout the year. 

Another important phase of the 
special education program is the 
instruction of temporarily and 
permanently homebound children. 
Under the new program it is pos- 
sible for each homebound child 
to be taught for a full nine 
months. The salary and travel 
expense for the teacher are pro- 
vided through the local school sys- 
tem. 

On July 1st the State Depart- 
ment of Education accepted the 
responsibility for administering 
the educational program for crip- 
pled children in the hospital cen- 
ters which had been under the 
State Department of Health. Un- 
der this program teachers are em- 
ployed by the State to provide 
educational opportunities for hos- 
pitalized children in certain hos- 
pital centers. Under this plan 
a child can continue to make nor- 
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mal educational progress. In other 
words, continuous educational op. 
portunities are available to 3 
crippled child either in the school 
or the home or the hospital. How. 
ever, Commissioner Dossett has 
emphasized that the success of 
this entire program of Special 
Education is going to depend o 
the joint co-operation of not only 
the parents and education off. 
cials, but also of health, welfare, 
private agencies, and _ civic 
groups. 

At the present time educational 
consultants for physically handi- 
capped and crippled children have} 
been provided in the State De. 
partment of Education. These 
consultants are providing service 
to school administrators, super. 
visors, principals, teachers, and 
parents in the fields of speech 
correction, partially sighted, hard 
of-hearing, crippled, and lowered 
vitality. One of the chief fune 
tions of the consultant service i 
Special Education is to assist the 
local supervisor and the teacher 
to determine the educational prob 
lems and then help the teacher 
and parents to work out solutions 
for children with such handicaps 
as partially sighted, hard-of-hear 
ing, speech difficulties, crippled, 
and lowered vitality. 

Children who came to the hos 
pital centers for operations and 
treatment will continue to re 
ceive instruction. Thus their 
schooling will be begun or cor 
tinued so that the child will no 
fall behind his classmates or be 
a year or two late in starting his 
education. This instruction helps 
to sustain interest in school, helps 
prevent regression and retards 
tion, as well as being of therapeu 
tic value in occupying the child’ 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Learning and sesciig are fun with 
New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


Here’s the NEW... enlarged... matchless BRITANNICA JUNIOR. It is superb in 
every detail from type to text, professionally perfected for Elementary School use 
- «» full of up-to-the-minute facts that are fun to read, easy to grasp and hard to forget. 


| | parents...and children. ..have often 
said they didn’t see how Britannica Junior could be im- 
proved. But we have improved it! We have re-examined 
every word, every picture, every article in the entire set. 
We have designed an attractive, unique 

format with lavish use of color through- 
out and with many 

plates in four col- 






adopted new typography. We have further refined vocabu- 
lary, improved illustration and screened content. 

The result is the matchless 15-volume “M Printing” of 
Britannica Junior, the Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia. 

Here is an encyclopaedia that fits precisely the interest, 
experience and understanding of elementary school pu- 
pils—an invaluable aid to instructors for all elemen- 
tary school teaching. Send the coupon for full informa- 


nl 







SELECTED CONTENT — No space wasted on 
subjects beyond the understanding of elemen- 
tary school pupils. More space for subjects you 
want them to know. 

SCREENED VOCABULARY — Even previous 
em am records in vocabulary studies are 
undoubtedly surpassed by mew BritannicaJunior 
SIMPLIFIED PRESENTATION — All subjects 
with the same initial are complete in single 
volumes 

BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT— New Britan- 
nica Junior is printed with lavish use of color 
throughout 

ONE-VOLUME INDEX—‘‘Ready Reference” 
Index in Volume 1 contains thousands of facts 
itself and serves as a guide to the entire set. 


ors. We have tion today. 


4Cb0r, 


‘Tanw 


Here’s Why NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR HELPS YOU TEACH MORE EFFECTIVELY 
-.. HELPS PUPILS LEARN MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 


Complete in one volume, it leaves all text vol- 
umes available for study. 

ARTISTIC AND REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS 
—New Britannica Junior contains more than 
5,600 illustrations, 1,400 printed in 2 or 4 colors. 
SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY—Tests with 800 
elementary school children helped select the 
ideal type. 

This large legible type is used. 
OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS — Nearly 
400 eminent authors, scholars and teachers con- 
tributed articles to new Britannica Junior 
COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY —Prepared by the 
Editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica with ad- 
visory assistance from a special committee of 
The University of Chicago Laboratory School. 
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ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 









QUICK FACTS ABOUT NEW BRITANNICA 
15 VOLUMES * 5,950 PAGES 
MORE THAN 3,500,000 WORDS 
5,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 
550-PAGE READY REFERENCE INDEX 
381 MAPS, Including 
80 in full color in Atlas Volume 


, 





















ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT SB-J 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 46, ILL. 

Please send me (without obligation) full information on 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 








Name 

School Position 
NE ccrinssinciniendin aalinaneeiastiial 
City. __tZone___Stete. 
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ASA PETERSON 





Watch for DeVRY’s latest triumph in 
34 years of motion picture equip- 
ment invention, development and 
manufacture—a NEW, LOW 
PRICED, LIGHTWEIGHT, TOP 
QUALITY 16mm. SOUND-ON-FILM 
PROJECTOR — modernized in de 
sign and combining the latest in 
optical, audio and mechanical im- 
provements. This new model is part 
of DeVRY’s extensive program for 
making their 35th year one of maxi- 
mum contribution to the progress of 
audio-visual teaching, training and 
selling. 

Now available, bearing the 
DeVRY trademark, is the world’s most com- 
plete line of projected teaching aids. Make 
us your headquarters for DeVRY stereopti- 
cons, slide, slide film and filmstrip projectors. 
projector screens, microphones, electric record 
turntables, playback units, 16mm. movie 


cameras and accessories. 


time-honored 


And in the future, as in the past, remember— 
when it comes to motion picture projection 
equipment, 16mm. or 35mm. your best buy’s 
DeVRY! 


Asa PETERSON 


James Rosertson HOTEL 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Send me without obligation, latest informa- 
tion on DeVRY 16mm. Projection Equipment. 





Address 
City 





State 








SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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Physically Handicapped 
(Continued from page 20) 


time in the hospital with some- 
thing worthwhile and with some- 
thing with which he is already 
familiar. 

The child is reported to the hos- 
pital teacher on entering the 
hospital. He is studied in re- 
gard to diagnosis and probable 
length of stay, advisability of 
teaching, and previous school rec- 
ord. If he is to be in the hos- 
pital more than two weeks, his 
schooling is begun or continued in 
the hospital. 

When the child leaves the hos- 
pital a report of his school work 
is sent to the county or city su- 
perintendent and to the principal 
of the local school to which he has 
gone or will go. If he is unable 
to attend the local public school 
upon leaving the hospital, he is 
referred to the county or city su- 
perintendent for home instruc- 
tion. Many children in the local 


unable to attend their local schools 
due to accidents or 
Many of these children are eli- 
gible for home instruction, but do 
not come into the hospital cen- 
ters, therefore, knowing or find- 
ing them is a local problem. If 
they are to receive the benefits of 
this home instruction program 
they will have to be reported to 
the local school authorities. This 
reporting may be done through 
the school census, local health and 
welfare departments, Parent- 
Teacher Association, churches, 
civic clubs, parents, teachers, or 
any interested individuals. 

This most needed worthwhile 
work cannot be done successfully 
by State agencies alone. The com- 
munity must add its contribution, 
not only of funds, but also of in- 
terest and intelligent understand- 
ing. If these physically handi- 
capped and crippled children are 












to receive the benefits of this new 
program all services and individ- 
uals must co-operate in this joint 
| enterprise. In this way the ob- 


situations are unable or become | 


illnesses. | 








Now Available 


WORKBOOK 


for 


TENNESSEE 
HISTORY 


To Accompany State 
Adopted Textbook 


* * * 





1947 Edition 


NEW CHILD'S HEALTH 


Grades 3-8 


* * * 


Also 
Algebra | (with Tests) 
Plane Geometry (with Tests) 


* * * 


THE ECONOMY COMPANY 


290 Spring St., N. W. 
Atlanta 


Tillman Phillips, Cookeville 


Tennessee Representative 






























@ COFFEE SHOP 

@ SHELBY ROOM 

@TAP ROOM 

@ BALINESE ROOM 

@ MAGNOLIA 
ROOF GARDEN 





| jective to develop self-respecting, 
self-supporting, and happy citi- 
zens may be met. ; 





ALL PUBLIC ROOMS, MANY GUEST ROOMS AIR CONDITIONS) 
SCOTT J. STEWART, Managing Directo 
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The Challenge of the 






SCHOOL ATTENDANCE PROBLEM 


ARTHUR JONES, Supervisor Cen- 
sus and Attendance 


AN objective of a good school 
should be to enroll all chil- 
dren of school age in the area 
served, to have them attend reg- 
ularly and to continue in attend- 
ance until they graduate. The data 
secured by the recent State Sur- 
vey of Education in Tennessee 
and the facts collected during the 
1946 school census indicate that 
the objective just stated is far 
from being achieved. 

The first part of the objective 
is that each school should enroll 
all children of school age in the 
area served. In 1946 at least 41,- 
000 children of school age were 
not enrolled in any school. In ap- 
proximately one-third of the 
counties twelve per cent or more 
of school-age children were not 
enrolled. In one county almost 
one-fourth of the children were 
not on roll. These facts indicate 
that the schools are failing in 
the achievement of this objective. 

The second part of the objec- 
tive is that each child should at- 
tend school regularly. On the 
average, 100,000 children who are 
enrolled in grades one through 
twelve in Tennessee are absent 
each day of the school year. When 
a child is absent from school both 


he and his class lose, since some 


method must be used to assist him 
to get the material studied while 
he was absent. This tends to re- 
tard the work of the entire class. 
Poor daily attendance also fre- 
quently leads to failure and finally 
to non-enrollment. 
Non-enrollment or intermittent 
enrollment and irregular attend- 
ance contribute to the serious 
problem of poor holding power in 
the schools of Tennessee. A study 
of the facts reveals that large 
numbers of children do not com- 
plete the twelve-grade school 
program. In 1934-35 approximate- 
ly 73,000 children were enrolled 
in the second grade in all-of the 


elementary schools of the State. 
Only 16,543, or twenty-two and 
seven tenths per cent (22.7%), 
met the time schedule and were 
in the twelfth grade in 1944-45. 
More than 56,000 children, or 
nearly eighty per cent (80%) of 
the second grade enrollment, were 


lost along this educational road. 

The facts just presented have 
emphasized the need for a con- 
certed attack on the serious prob- 
lem of school attendance. Some 
important steps have already been 
taken to solve the problem. Pro- 
vision was made by the Legisla- 








NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 
Workbooks to use with your 


ALICE AND JERRY READERS 


WORKBOOK 


—for FRIENDLY VILLAGE, Second Reader 
—for THROUGH THE GREEN GATE, Readiness 


WORKBOOK 


Preprimer Workbook 

(Covers first 3 preprimers) 

Vocabulary Preprimer Workbook 

(To be integrated with Preprimer Workbook) 


3rd Reader 
—for IF | WERE GOING, Third Reader 
—for SINGING WHEELS, Fourth Reader 
—for ENGINE WHISTLES, Fifth Reader 
—for RUNAWAY HOME, Sixth Reader 


—for DAY IN AND DAY OUT, Primer 
—for ROUND ABOUT, First Reader 


—for DOWN THE RIVER ROAD, Readiness 2nd 
Reader 


HELPFUL TEACHING EQUIPMENT 
for Grade One 


READINESS PICTURE CARDS—32 Cards, 6!/2 in. by 9 in. with a picture on each side, 
to be used with “Here We Go.” 

BIG PICTURES FOR "SKIP ALONG"—24 pictures in color, 16 in. by 19 in. To be 
used with the pocket card holder and the word, phrase, and sentence cards to build 
text which prepares for but does not duplicate the preprimer material. 

REBUS, WORD, PHRASE, AND SENTENCE CARDS—a set of cards for use with the 
preprimers, and the primer, arranged for convenient use. 

WORD CARDS FOR "ROUND ABOUT"—a set of cards, one for each new word intro- 
duced in the text. 

POCKET CARD HOLDER—for any of the above cards. 

THE TEXTFILMS—35 mm. filmstrips, from 50 to 60 frames each, with Manual of 
Instructions. Integrated into the Alice and Jerry Reading Program. For Reading 
Readiness: | Live in the Country, | Live in the City, Tell Another Story, Animals to 
Know, Away We Go; For Preprimer: Textfilm for Skip Along (Others in Preparation). 


Order from: Tennessee Book Company, 172 Second Street, N. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Representative: Lewis Doran, 1716 Woodland St., Nashville, Tenn. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Ill. 





| 1911 Ridge Avenue 
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with this Prize-Winning Fil 


“PRICELESS CARGO,” Winner of the National 
Safety Council’s Award for the Best Traffic Safety 
Movie of the Year, Is Available Without Charge 








lation’s Trophy, presented fo 
Superior Coach Corporation by The National Safety Council. 


The American Aut bile A 


“The outstanding safety film of the year." 
—National Safety Council 


“The needs (for safety) are brought out interestingly and 
convincingly.” 
—Safety Education Magazine 


“A timely contribution to a nationwide problem.” 
—Business Screen Magazine 


PROMOTE SAFETY WITH THIS FREE 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


To give your safety program p= 
extra impetus, we will be [aaa 
glad to provide, in connec- 
tion with your showing of 
“Priceless Cargo," a dramatic 
safety poster by Don Herold, 
well-known cartoonist, and 
copies of ‘Six Steps to 
Safety," a valuable safety- 
fundamentals booklet. 





To arrange for a free show- 
ing of “Priceless Cargo,.°’ 
Mail This Coupon Today 


SUPERIOR 
Pics 


The Coach That’s 
Y cu in the Field 





Dedicated to protecting the lives of the nation’s school 
children, this important safety film will make a sig- 
nificant and memorable contribution to your safety 
education program. In 18 dramatic minutes, it will 
stamp a safety-consciousness indelibly in the minds of 
those who see it as no other safety “lesson” can. It will 
impress the children in your care that constant safety 
must be their watchword. The film is available in 16 


mm and 35 mm sizes. 


“Priceless Cargo,’ which contains absolutely no 
advertising is offered to you as a public service by 


Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 


327 Sterick Building 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES, INC. 


225-31 South Fifth St. Gadsden, Alabama 


Memphis, Tennessee 











—a— eres ee Se Ss SE SE Pe ee Te ew eel eT rETllUe ee eT = 
GENTLEMEN: | 
Without any obligation, ! would like to arrange for a showing of “'Price- | 
less Cargo” on | 

(list two choices of dates). | 

We will require a [_] 16 mm print of the film. 
(_] 35 mm print of the film. | 
(check which) | 
Name Title | 
School. | 
l 
City. | 
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The Challenge of the School 
Attendance Problem 

(Continued from page 23) 
ture in 1945 for the taking of a 
school census and the employment 
in the State Department of Ed- 
ucation of a supervisor of census 
and attendance whose duty it is 
to study the problem of attendance 
and to work with local school per- 
sonnel in developing plans for im- 
proving attendance. 

The next step was to recom- 
mend to the Legislature in 1947 a 
new attendance law which was 
enacted by this body. Only some 
of the important provisions of 
this Act can be enumerated here. 
All children of ages seven to six- 
teen inclusive shall attend school 
the full school term, except in cer- 
tain cases where a child may be 
temporarily excused. Unless offi- 
cially excused, all children must 
attend school through the age of 
sixteen unless they have com- 
pleted high school and hold a 
diploma. The minimum session of 
attendance shall be one hundred 
and eighty (180) days. Another 


16 MM ic: us supply you with educational films for your Audio 
SOUND Visual Program . . . Over 5000 films from which you may 
make your selection ..... Reasonable rental rates for films 
and projectors. 

We also manufacture stage curtains, cycloramas, window 
drapes, blackout curtains, blackout shades, window shades. 
. . Information and literature upon request. : 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


mQ>=sn 


“2zre-a5 


14 Glenwood Avenue 





YZ=—_-> ADEN 


Raleigh, N. C. 





important provision of the Act is 
that each local board of education 
may employ an attendance teach- 
er. To encourage the employment 
of such personnel the General Ed- 
ucation Bill of 1947 makes it pos- 
sible for most local boards of ed- 
ucation to employ at least a part- 
time attendance teacher. 


The new attendance law fur- 
ther requires that local school 
officals account for each child of 
school age as to whether he is or 
is not enrolled in school, princi- 
pal or teacher report promptly to 
the superintendent of schools, or 
his designated representative, the 
names of all children who have 
withdrawn from school, who have 
been absent five days (this means 
an aggregate of five days during 


the schoo! year and not necessari- 
ly five consecutive days) without 
adequate excuse, and the super- 
intendent of schools shall follow 
through to the parents on these 
reports and take legal action if 
necessary in order to have the 
child attend school. 

What are some of the implica- 
tions of the facts previously pre- 
sented and the new Attendance 
Law? The full value of the law 
can be realized only through 
co-operative study and planning 
by the board of education, super- 
intendent, supervisor, attendance 
teacher, principal, teachers, and 
parents. As the enrollment and 
holding power of the schools are 
increased, boards of education 


(Continued on next page) 











where. 


optional at extra cost. 
Inquiries invited. 





Football and Basketball Games, 
Rallys, Club Meetings, Festivals, 
Plays, Cafeterias Are a Ready 
Market for Hot Popcorn. 


You should be able to sell enough at three football games to completely 
pay for your KING BEE portable popcorn machine. 
quires no experience to operate, no connections to install. 
Famous Coleman gasoline plant, 5” burner, 3-gal. tank. 
kettle of '” drawn aluminum. Cabinet is 18” wide, 36” high, 36” long. 
Hinged top folds back to form 18x22!/, shelf to hold packaged corn. 
Durable, sturdy construction of sheet steel and angle iron. 
price on the KING BEE and enough popcorn and supplies to pay for it 
is only $135, operating and seasoning instructions included. 
Shipping weight: 133 Ibs. 


Earn That Needed. Extra Cash for _.. | 
Your School by POPPING CORN @ | 


The KING BEE re- 
Works any- 
Geared 


Our special 


Wheels 
Immediate delivery. 


BLEVINS POPCORN CO. 


3098 Charlotte Ave. 


Dept. A-3 


Nashville, Tenn. 










SEASONED 
JUST RIGHT 


i 


Price Includes Enough Popcorn 
& Supplies to Pay for Machine 
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and superintendents must have 
plans ready to provide adequate 
building facilities, teachers, trans- 
portation, and instructional ma- 
terials. 

If the children as defined by 
the new Attendance Law are to 
be educated, a program adapted 
to their needs must be developed. 
Such a procedure demands the co- 









The HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP- 
ORATION of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma announces the 4, - 
pointment of - - - 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COMPANY 


as southeastern distributors 
of their materials, with a 
warehouse at Chattanooga. 


For faster delivery --- less 
transportation cost, order 
your HARLOW WORKBOOKS from-- 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 1366 
Chattanooga 1, Tennessee 





1 4, kh 


Tupelo, Miss. y 


1 deci 
3 





Architects: Overstreet and Town. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural 
functions are combined in one fire- 


safe, enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. N9-5, 916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
... through scientific research and engineering field work 


operation of all concerned with 
the development of children. Dur- 
ing the State Survey a very signi- 
ficant fact which supports this 
point was secured from princi- 
pals. They were asked this ques- 
tion: “What are the chief causes 
of pupils ‘quitting school’ ?” 


The answer given by more ele- 
mentary and high school princi- 
pals than any other was the lack 
of encouragement and home en- 
vironment. This should provide a 
challenge to school officials, every 
teacher and principal, Parent- 
Teacher Associations and other 
citizens interested in the educa- 
tion of children. Another cause 
given by the principals was non- 
promotion, which results in chil- 
dren being “overage” and conse- 
quently not very happy. This 
often results in these children be- 
coming irregular in attendance 
which was a cause listed by the 
principals for discontinuing 
school attendance. The principals 
not only placed the responsibility 
with reference to school attend- 
ance on the home, but they also 


included the school when they 
said that the school is not offering 
what the pupils need. 

The seriousness of this attend- 
ance problem demands the atten- 
tion of school officials, principals, 
teachers, and parents in the de- 
velopment of a school program 
which will provide a challenge to 
all children and meet their ed- 
ucational needs. 


Association of School Board 
Members 


The Tennessee Association of 
Public School Board Members 
will hold three conferences in 
October as follows: October 10, 
at Knoxville, October 17, at Nash- 
ville, October 24, at Jackson. The 
State Commissioner of Education 
or one of his representatives will 
fully explain the new school laws 
and State Board rulings for car- 
rying them out. The conferences 
will also discuss the need and 
value of school board policies for 
making more efficient the work of 
the board and the schools them- 
selves. 





rial for: 
d especially for small children. 
ELEMENTARY HIGH 

SCHOOL SCHOOL 

Geography Geography 

History History-Civics 

Science Science 

Safety & Health Biology 










NYSTROM 


Basie Visual Aids 
Maps, Globes, Charts 


In the Nystrom equipped classroom, pupils 
respond with quickened interest and under- 
standing. Use Nystrom large wall displays 
daily for motivation, application and testing 


exercises. Nystrom offers Visual Aid mate- 





if interested in receiving catalogs 
and seeing samples of materials for 
the above subjects, paste this an- 
nouncement to a penny post card, 
check your interests and mail. 





Tennessee Representative 


North Vine Street 


JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM Winchester, Tenn. 
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Funds Available 
(Continued from page 16) 


the average daily attendance 
maintained in each in grades one 
through twelve during the pre- 
ceding school year all local school 
funds raised or collected by the 
county. 

Collect and spend (if a city or 
independent school district) for 
the current operation of its 
schools an amount of money equal 
to a fifteen (15c) cent levy on 
its assessed valuation. 
Non-Equalization Counties 
Non-equalizing counties are 


hose counties which elect not to 


(6) 





| of 
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ces 
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for 
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em- 


ome equalizing counties, or 


hich fail to meet the require- 
ents and conditions for equaliz- 
ng counties. Non-equalizing coun- 





W. G. BRANDSTETTER 


1856 Battery 
Little Rock, Arkansas 





Representing 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria 3, Illinois 


publisher of books on: 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
DRAWING AND DESIGN 
HOME ECONOMICS 
HOME WORKSHOP 


ART EDUCATION 
ART CRAFTS 
SHOPWORK 
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ties and the cities and special 
school districts therein receive 
from the State for public school 
purposes in lieu of any or all 
equalizing funds the following 


amounts per annum: 

(1) Seventeen ($17.00) dollars per 
child in average daily attendance 
during the previous school year. 
Five Hundred ($500.00) dol- 
lars per teaching position actual- 
ly maintained during the cur- 
rent year (for a number of 
teaching positions not to exceed 
one for each twenty-five (25) 
pupils in average daily attend- 
ance in grades one through 
twelve). 

Five Hundred ($500.00) dollars 
for one superintendent for which 
no other provision is made. 

Eight hundred ($800.00) dollars 
per position for additional super- 
vising teaching positions autho- 


rized. 

In addition to the above 
amounts non-equalizing counties 
receive a per capita amount, for 
grades one through six, for free 
textbooks. 

As a prerequisite to receive the 
above allocation, a non-equalizing 
county, city, or independent 
school district must pay its teach- 
ers at least as much as is provid- 
ed by the State Salary Scnedule 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


or three hundred ($300.00) dol- | 
lars annually above the amount | 


such teacher contracted for at 
the beginning of the school year 
1946-47, whichever is greater. 


Certain Other Provisions of the New 


Law 

In addition to “equalization” 
or “non-equalization” funds the 
State Commissioner of Education 
is authorized to allocate to any 
county, city or independent school 
district which establishes larger 
approved attendance centers the 
amount of five hundred ($500.00) 
dollars per teaching position ac- 
tually maintained in the school 
at the time it is transferred to 
a larger attendance ceuter. 

Under the General Educaticn 
Law of 1947, all State school 
funds are distributed to the coun- 
ties including the cities and in- 
dependent school districts there- 
in in four installments as follows: 

Approximately one-third of the 
estimated total on or before Au- 
gust 15; 

Approximately one-third on or 
before November 15; 

Approximately two-ninths on 
or before February 15; 











The balance due, after the exact 
amount of such balance has been 
determined, at the end of the 
school year. 

In addition to all other appro- 
priations seventy (70%) per cent 
of the proceeds from the Retail 
Sales tax collection in excess of 
twenty million ($20,000,000.00) 
dollars is appropriated for the 
purpose of aiding the counties in 
school plant construction and 
maintenance and pupil transpor- 

(Continued on next page) 





Simplify Your 
Craft Program 
with CLAYOLA 





Work is play when 
CLAYOLA is on your 
craft program. This per- 
manently plastic model- 
ing material can be used over and over 
again, needs no preliminary kneading, roll- 
ing or squeezing, and requires no subse- 
quent firing. It can be used alone or in 
combination with papier maché, then 
shellacked for exhibition purposes. For 
FREE CLAYOLA suggestion leaflet, 


send postcard to— 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept. T, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Instruction Materials 
(Continued from page 17) 


The state traveling library serv- 
ice has been discontinued. These 
books will now be available 
through the regional libraries lo- 
cated at accessible’ centers 
throughout the state. 


What is “new” about the pro- 
gram? The consolidation of al] 
phases of instructional materials 
into one program is new. Also, 
the purchase of all these materi- 
als by the superintendent of 
schools is new. These are impor- 
tant but the most important pro- 
vision is the opportunity for each 
county, each school, each teach- 
er to plan with the children, the 
parents, the community what is 
needed and what should be done 
about improving instruction 
through the better use of instruc- 
tional materials. The purpose of 
the new law is to encourage you 
to use your initiative and to as- 
sume the responsibility for get- 
ting and using more and better 
instructional materals. We will 
help in any way that we can, but 
the better use of materials and im- 
proved instruction in your class- 
room this year will depend on you. 

The amount of funds available 
will not be sufficient to provide the 
needed materials. You must con- 
tinue to supplement the minimum 
program, but the encouraging fea- 
ture is the fact that instructional 
materials and library services 
have been recognized as essential 
and integral items in the total 
school budget. 








JOHN 


Sevier 


HOTEL 


JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 
225 ROOMS 225 BATHS 
Rates from $2.50 
COFFEE SHOP 


M. T. McARTHUR, Manager 





‘Treasure 
Chest 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


> \" Suggestions we hope you will find 
interesting and heipful 
































A class project 
integrating reading 
with the “thrilling 
experience” of 
contacting children 


of another country. 


What is the Treasure Chest? 

A Treasure Chest is a strong box, gaily 
decorated, filled with a collection of 
books. It is sent by children of the United 
States and Canada to children of other 
countries. You and your class select the 
age of the recipients and the place. 


Why are the books in English? 

The books are in English because from 
almost every country comes word of 
the increasing use of English, its wide- 
spread adoption as a language to study 
| in the schools. 





| Will your class get a reply? 


| In each chest the class puts a scrapbook * 


| including snapshots, drawings, letters 
| and original articles telling the boys 
_ and girls who receive the chest a good 
| deal about those who sent it. The class 
| also puts in a blank scrapbook for the 
| other children to fill and return. 


























Are there any rules? Yes. 
1. The books are chosen from a booklist 
2. Thebooks must be read by yourclass, 






3. A scrapbook is composed by class§ Tent 
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4. A chest must be made and decorated, 







If further interested and you want to 
organize a Treasure Chest, just write 
for book list and details, Treasure 
Chest Committee, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, New York. 












We hope the foregoing is helpful to ym 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them 









Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is you 
standard of quality for complete 
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Funds Available 
(Continued from page 27) 
tation to be distributed by the 
Commissioner of Education 
among all the counties of the 
State on the same basis as the 

State Gasoline Tax allotments. 

Other appropriations per an- 
num for public school purposes 
were made as follows: 
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$4,773,221.00 
1,352,776.00 
1,000,000.00 


175,000.00 F 
717,000.00 


539,689.00 


Higher Education 
Teacher Retirement 
Vocational Education 
Vocational Rehabili- 
tation 
Special State Schools 
Department of Edu- 
cation 
Instructional materi- 
als and services for 
schools, and adults 
including library 


(Continued on page 31) 




























































: Evaluation of the Health Teaching ination and the outcome in cor- 
ealth Education Program rective treatment should be noted. 
It must be recognized that the The teacher should become aware 


gram is to have the same em- hazard of all health teaching is of individual pupil health prob- 


m ; #42 lems, the home conditions of pu- 
-==.|, phasis as other subject matter the tendency to follow traditional pils, personality difficulties when 


NG 
(Continued from page 19) 


fields. procedures and to measure prog- : : 
; Blocks of time devoted to ress by the ability to recite topics yet premtiipte Bere ee 
) health education in schools em- assigned. There is little value in knovwiial ’ bane 

bracing grades 1-8 will be for learning how to live unless the Pp , 


one and one-half to two hours. learner practices what he knows. note: At an early date A Program of 
This time would include the In total evaluation, several Health Education for Tennessee 
lunch period, the physical ac- practical measures are available. Schools will be off the press and 
tivity period, and a rest period. The findings of the health exam- available to school personnel. 
In schools embracing grades 7- 
2, the upper four grades must of- 
er 180 standard class periods, or 
he equivalent, to health instruc- 
ion. These schools must also in- 
jude at least one teacher cer- 
ified to direct the health educa- 
ion program. These _ schools 
hall offer at least one credit in 
health education as a prerequisite 
9 graduation. The content of the PRIMA 

health instruction program is set RY SUPPLEMENT ARY 
it in broad general areas with 
reat latitude for local implemen- 



















READING SERIES 


CONCEPT AND 
APPROACH, WITH FRESH 










ation. 
ok list ANIMAL STORIES AND AN INTEGRATED VOCABULARY 
; e Physical Activity Program and 
a Recreation by Grace E. Storm, Adda Wat Sharpe, Epsie Young 
class, Tentative standards will re- Although the five books of the Weedlend Prolies Series s constinuse a 
. . +s revolutionary approach to supplementary readin e 
rated, @uIre that the physical activity grades, they incorporate principles advocated for many us! = 
ort i Outstanding authorities in the primary readi e rst 
period be of standard my period of “ y+ are fo sbblementary readers “designed rs 
p supplement a// basal series since they utilize a f- 
ant to ngth and be offered on alternate centage of the words common to these om cents. 
| mays aS 2 Minimum in schools em- Yet the themes developed in these books differ 
write , . widely from those employed in basal texts— 
asurepr acing grades 7-12 or portions a stories about mother, father, a little boy, 
: : a little girl, a picnic, and a 
renal hereof. Enrollments in these : *: sories fa the Woodl, land Frolics Series are —— 
] EEE 


° ss ; about a Is, rated by all readi thori- 
ealth education classes (this in- : <——s we ties ane of the primary sustatned - 





; ivi = am ° 3 ts of child through the pri 
ludes the physical activity class) -. ioe teat eee ae 7 i 
hall not exceed 65 pupils. : , eo ooh of plot, engpense, surprise, aad, 
to ya = F satis action, an characters are Carri 
In schools embracing grades 1- j : over from story to story and from level to 
pewing level—a_ practice peoviends followed only in trade 
,or portions thereof, a 30-minute —=— <5 s. recsbuley only modern reading series, moreover, 
with a VOC; that ti t ea: 
othm@rogram of physical activities ae Regardless vot Nhat basal reader is used, the, 
e 2 oA Cc 
aily must be planned as a mini- > a bigh percentage of the same phen of This series 
s youmum : uilt of child-interest material that is new, 
Th h . — — and seirechiogty Fy am dy 
~ teachers a pupils. 1 Strations are 
& e content of the phy sical ac in full color, made by the exciting new 
Ivity program must provide op- pe ay cates gpoeeuion process. 
eae . eadi re Ion. e pre-primer, 
tunities for all children to Waseb Me, the ‘ 
het certain broad objectives as ~ ~ ‘Pile Lot Bolla the sexed cones. 
¢ out for this program. == the third reader’ will increase the 
Whenever feasible, schools ste Gon to mae ta ee 
hould make their facilities avail- = —— ae integrated. Write for 
21.00 Pe and should organize recrea- ae 
iy on groups for the community fy A STARTLING 
“™ a whole. INNOVATION IN 
00.00 Be Health of the School Environment -/ Steck Compan seen aeeuiaie 
00.00 F General statements on _ the [He SUBLISHERS 
39.00 hool environment run the gamut -p UC anna AL ds READING FIELD 
tentative standards for ap- dustin VE ras 


roved schools and_ especially 
ose dealing with school house 
lanning and construction. 
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The Twelve Grade Program 
(Continued from page 13) 


availability of an instructional 
personnel every member of which 
understands the entire program 
of the entire school and cooper- 
ates wholeheartedly with every 
other member and with the ad- 
ministrative head of the school 
in correlating all curricular ac- 
tivities. In any effective instruc- 
tional program, “‘no teacher lives 
unto himself alone” but is a co- 
operating member of a _ team. 
Thus team work among adminis- 
trators and teachers must be con- 
sidered as highly essential as it 
is among captains and ends, 
backs, tackles, and guards on the 
gridiron. 

One of the most significant ad- 
vantages of the twelve-grade 
school program which is becom- 
ing more and more apparent is 
the ability of all school personnel 
(administrative, supervisory, and 
instructional) to “see” the entire 
school program from grades one 


through twelve and, in many in- 
stances, from grade one through 
four years of college. Segmen- 
tation and rigid compartm2ntal- 
ization have no part in a modern 
school. 

The challenge is not only to 
teachers but to administrators to 
“see” the whole educational pro- 
gram in clear and broad perspec- 
tive and to observe how co- 
ordinatively all parts fit into the 
whole. Those who have spent 
several years of their profession- 
al lives in one segment of the ed- 
ucational program must be in- 
creasingly certain that segment 
has not become disjointed and un- 
related to other parts of the pro- 
gram. The junior high school prin- 
cipal must be constantly on the 
alert for indications of lack of un- 
ity and of proper coordination 
with the work of the elementary 
school and the work of the senior 
high school. This is an administra- 
tive responsibility which must not 
be foregone. 

The success of the twelve-grade 
school program is going to be 











| Of Immediate Interest! 





Through the Day, Grade | 

From Season to Season, Grade 2 
In Country and City, Grade 3 

1 8B 

Sidman P. Poole 

University of Virginia 





grades 


* Beautiful four-colored illustrations 





730 North Meridian Street 





A geography readiness program 
Now you can begin to lay a foundation for geography 
in the primary grades. in 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES | 


Clara Belle Baker 
National College of Education 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| * A three-book series of basal textbooks for the first, second, and third 
| * Simple foundational concepts systematically organized and graded 

| 


* Content based on actual experiences of children | 
* Vocabulary controlled for ease in reading 


Substantial stock available for immediate shipment 
Correspondence solicited concerning this new series of books for classroom | 


"THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Published in September! 


List Net 
Price Price 
$1.28 $0.96 

1.44 1.08 

1.96 1.47 


Thomas F. Barton 
Indiana University 








468 Fourth Avenue i 
New York 16, New York | 
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, OPEN 
TO BETTER 
TEACHING 





Every page of this new Milton 
Bradley catalog is packed with smart 
teachers’ aids to brighten and light- 
en classroom work. Send for your 
free copy today! 


Dept. A- 






MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 











conditioned largely upon _ the 
willingness of public school peo- 
ple throughout the State to ac 





cept the philosophy, principles, 
and advantages set forth in this 
article. An unbroken and har. 
monious development of boys ani 
girls, such as the twelve-grade 
school program offers, is_ th 
surest preparation for that in- 
telligent citizenship which wil 
insure an unselfish participation 
in the unbroken and harmoniow 
development of Tennessee’s many 
communities. To the degree ani 
the extent that the state’s total 
citizenry, with professional school 
people everywhere taking the ini- 
tiative, realize the educational 
possibilities inherent in_ the 
twelve-grade school, to that de 
gree and to that extent will Ten- 
nessee take her rightful place at 
the forefront of those states 
which are earnestly seeking t 
provide for their youth that edv- 
cational opportunity which will 
guarantee the perpetuity of our 
American way of life. The 
twelve-grade school program 
promises that kind of education- 
al opportunity. It is believed 
that its success can be demo? 
strated if all people properly 
sense its educational potentiali- 
ties and cooperatively endeavor 
to bring them more completely 
to the plane of a realization evi- 
dent to, and understood by, all. 
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Together We Build 
(Continued from page 9) 
tion Association. A challenging 
program of Education is now be- 

ing promoted. 

We, the members of the Ten- 
nessee Congress pledge ourselves 
to the task of bringing about 
greater gains. We wish to add 
“Parent power to School power.” 
We believe that our national slo- 
gan “Together We Build” should 
be taken literally in Tennessee. 

As President of the Tennessee 
Congress may I wish for each 
teacher a successful school year 
and the joy which comes from 
unselfish service. You, the teach- 
ers of Tennessee hold in your 
hands the keys to the most im- 
portant kingdom—the kingdom 
of childhood. It is my wish that 
you shall see in the face of every 
child the image of God. 

“Would you set your name among the 
stars? 

Then write it large upon the hearts of 
children. 

They will remember! 

Have you vision of a nobler, happier 
world? 

Tell the children. 

They will build it for you!” 
Tennessee Home Economics 
Association Meeting 

Dr. Reuben Hill has accepted 
an invitation to speak before the 
Tennessee Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at its fall meeting October 
3, 4, and 5. Dr. Hill is associate 
professor of sociology at Iowa 
State College, and is doing re- 
search in family relations. 

Registration will begin on Fri- 
day, October 3, at 1:00 p.m. at 
the Read House in Chattanooga, 
and the final program of the ses- 
sion will be held on Sunday morn- 
ing, at which time Miss Jessie 
Harris, Director of the School of 
Home Economics, University of 
Tennessee, will speak on “Un- 
finished Business in Our Democ- 
racy.” 





Funds Available 
(Continued from page 28) 


books, audio visual 

aids and materials, 

on a regional and 

State-wide basis 
(Not to exceed $40,- 
000.00 of this 
amount is to be 
used for free text- 
books for non-equal- 
izing counties and 
cities) 


140,000.00 
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New T. E. A. Director 


YOURS... 


of Publications jor the arhing 





Mary Helen Crawley 


The Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation takes pleasure in announc- 
ing the employment of Miss Mary 
Helen Crawley as Director of 
Publications. A native of Hamil- 
ton County, Miss Crawley grad- 
uated from Sale Creek High 
School, attended the University 
of Chattanooga, completed work 
on the B.S. degree at Middie’ ven- 
nessee State College, and later ob- 
tained the M.A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. She has 
served as a teacher in Central 
High School, Chattanooga, and as 
a Fellow in the Southern Region- 
al Training Program in Public 
Administration, with an intern- 
ship in the State Planning Board, 
Montgomery, Alabama. At pres- 
ent she is a member of the staff 
of the Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration at the University of Ala- 
bama. Miss Crawley will assume 
her new duties on September 15. 





In-service training 


of all school per- 

sonnel 45,000.00 
Special education 

services for excep- 

tional children 76,920.00 
Sick Leave for Teach- 

ers 250,000.00 
Contingency Appro- 

priation 750,000.00 
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A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Tennessee 


Teacher’s Advertisers 


lb. “Be Proud of Your Hands” wall 
chart for use by Home Economics 
and Health and Hygiene teachers 
of girls in junior and sénior high 
schools. Shows highly magnified 
diagram of skin structure and 
graphically depicts the importance 
of well-kept hands—to help avoid 
infection, etc. Individual leaflet for 
each girl will be ready shortly for 
use with the chart. (Bristol-Myers 
Company.) 

2b. “Seven Stories High” is a basic 
book list for children. Originally 
compiled and frequently revised by 
Anne Carroll Moore, who is Super- 
intendent of Work with Children in 
the New York Public Library. (F. 
E. Compton.) 

3b. “Own Your Own Classroom Films 
the Cooperative Way” outlines a 
plan whereby a group of nearby 
schools may form a joint films li- 
brary and eliminate the problems 
of renting films. The booklet shows 
how schools may by means of a co- 
operative library, build a library 
of 180 films, available to every 
school, in six years, at about the 
same cost as renting 60 films per 
year. (Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc.) 

4b. Three DeVry Education Bulletins. 
Bulletin 1 is a suggested bibli- 
ography “The Use of Motion Pic- 
tures During the Past Twenty 
Years.” Bulletin 2, “Suggestions 
for Organizing Student Operator’s 
Club for Projected Teaching Aids 
Department.” Bulletin 3, “Sugges- 
tions for Organizing a Functioning 
Audio Visual Teaching Aids De- 
Partment.” 

9b. A sample from Notebook IIlustra- 
Illustrations for Table Manners, by 
Beth Bailey McLean. Set of eight 
photographs, 4 x 5 inches, showing 
the proper handling of the knife, 
fork and spoon. 

A sample from Rating Scale for 
Personal Appearance by Navratil. 
(Manual Arts Press) 

73. For low cost 10-way protection in- 
surance against health, accident 
and quarantine write for Teachers 
Casualty Underwriter’s folder. 
TCU will send you “out-of-the- 
grab-bag” an attractive useful lit- 
tle souvenir, free of charge. 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 8c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 
1b. 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO. 
PEDIA. Editorial Advisory Board of 
seven leading educators. J. Morris 
Jones, Managing Editor. 19 volumes. 
Over 10,000 pages. The Quarrie Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, 1947. Delivery com- 
menced on Volumes A to F in January, 
1947; Volumes G to N-O in April; Vol- 
umes P to Z in June. 

Publication of a completely rewrit- 
ten, re-illustrated, and reset edition of 
The World Book Encyclopedia is news 
of interest to many educators and li- 
brarians. 

The publishers state that the plan- 
ning of this new reference work 
commenced ten years ago. First came 
extensive surveys directed by members 
of the Editorial Advisory Board. These 
included an analysis of the content of 
courses of study, analysis of the social 
studies and science requirements, de- 
termination of reading levels for vari- 
ous subjects, and of proper methods of 
writing to meet these requirements. 
Also made were studies of pupil and 
teacher use of encyclopedias and 
studies of textbook content and supple- 
mentary material requirements. 

Not only does the 1947 World Book 
cover in text and illustrations such 
topics as atomic energy, radar, and jet 
propulsion, but the reader finds thou- 
sands of examples of timely material, 
possible only because the encyclopedia 
has been reset completely. The policy 
of signed articles to indicate individual 
responsibility for factual accuracy is 
followed extensively, the list of con- 
tributors numbering more than 1,400. 

The most obvious improvement in 
this new encyclopedia is the illustrat- 
ing. Although previous editions have 
been illustrated extensively, this new 
edition has some 16,000 subjects pic- 
tured in photographs, charts, maps, 
diagrams, and drawings. More than 
1,500 subjects are shown in four and 
six colors. 

The Quarrie Corporation reports a 
publishing investment of over $1,500,- 
000 in producing the 1947 World Book. 
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THE HANDBOOK FOR REME- 
DIAL READING just released is a 
practical new handbook in remedial 
reading. Written by William Kott- 
meyer, Director of the Reading Clinic 
of the St. Louis Public Schools, this 
new book is one that is written for each 
and every classroom teacher and not 
just the reading specialist. This is a 
handbook written for teachers of chil- 
dren who cannot use printed matter 
effectively after having had reasonable 
exposure to primary teaching, whether 
these readers be in the fourth grade or 
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college classrooms. A handbook for 
teachers and supervisors. Clothbound. 
8x9. 179 pages. Price, $2.24 list. 
Webster Publishing Company, St. 


Louis 3, Missouri. 
* 


NUMBER FRIENDS, a new number 
readiness workbook by Harriet Bil- 
heust, kindergarten teacher in the New 
Orleans public schools, is a boon to the 
teacher of kindergarten or first grade. 
Designed for puplis of this grade level, 
it offers a series of interesting and 
pleasurable experiences with numbers 
and introduces the written form of the 
numbers up to ten. Kraft. 61 pages. 
8%x11. List, $.28. Webster Publish- 
ing Company, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
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HEALTH AND FITNESS, by Flor- 
ence L. Meredith, M.D., Professor of 
Physical and Mental Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health, Tufts College. The science 
of hygiene for high schools and pre- 
paratory schools. A _ vital subject, 
treated by an author who appreciates 
youth’s goals, and presents scientific 
ways in which a high school student 
can look and feel and act his best— 
can satisfy his present aims for social 
popularity, excellence in athletics, fit- 
ness for a job—can be comfortable 
and safe, now and in the future—can 
be worth something to himself, his 
friends, his fellow citizens—can add 
years to his life and life to his years. 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass. 
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FROM COLONY TO WORLD 
POWER, A History of the United 
States, by William A. Hamm. Activi- 
ties Notebook for FROM COLONY 
TO WORLD POWER, by Mildred 
Peehl. The exercises are devised to 
test knowledge of time relationship, 
vocabulary, and maps. Questions are 
matching or linking, or specific. There 
is a separate package of Objective 
Tests.. D. C. Heath & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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New Books Received 


INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE’ EX- 
ERCISE FOR ELEMENTARY ENG- 
LISH—Price and others, Book 2, The 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas. Price 21 cents. 
Book 3, Price 24 cents. 

SINGING DOWN THE ROAD— 
Wheeler and Siegmeister, Ginn and 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., Price $1.12 
BEST-LIKED LITERATURE BOOK 
3,  BROENING-MCGREGOR-KOOS. 
KEFAUVER. Ginn and Company, At- 
lanta, Price $2.28. 

LIVING ARTHMETIC, GRADE 8— 
Buswell-Brownell-John, Ginnand Com- 
pany, Price 88 cents. 

WORKBOOK FOR LIVING ARITH- 
METIC—Buswell-Brownell-John, Ginn 
and Company, Price, Grade 3—40 
cents, Grade 4—44 cents, Grade 8— 
44 cents. 

AMERICAN AUTHORS TODAY— 
Burnett, Slatkin, Ginn and Company, 
Atlanta, Price $2.60. 

BALLOONIST FROM - BRAZIL— 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 
Price $1.00. 

YOU AND YOUR FUTURE; EXPLOR- 
ING OCCUPATION; SUCCESS IN 
THE WORLD OF WORK: AND SUG- 
GESTIONS TO THE TEACHER OF 
OCCUPATIONS are_ published by 
GUIDANCE PUBLISHING’ COM- 
PANY, TORONTO, and distributed by 
The Psychological Corporation, 522 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

THE FAITH OF OUR FATHERS— 
By A. J. Cloud, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN BUSI- 
NESS ARITHMETIC, by James L. 
Twohig, D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION—By C. E. Turner, The 
C. V. Mosley Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEACHING 
—By Asahel D. Woodruff, Longmans, 
Green & Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, Price $1.75. 

STUDYING CHILDREN—By Theo- 
dor L. Torgenson, The Dryden Press, 
New York, $2.75. 
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SINGLE UNIT CASE 
52% LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 
69% SMALLER IN SIZE 
ECONOMICALLY PRICED 





16mm Sound Motion Picture Projector 


AGAIN VICTOR SUPREMACY Is ACKNOWLEDGED with the announcement of the 
amazing new “Lite-Weight". Encased in aluminum, its portability, versatility and 
economy stand unchallenged in the 16mm field. Truly the “Lite-Weight" 

marks a most momentous step in Victor’s years of progress in the development of a 
compact sound motion picture projector for the home, school, 


church and industry. Write for details today. 


The Following Authorized Victor Representatives 
Will Gladly Serve You: 









JOHN FORTE COMPANY ELECTRIC HOME FRANK L. ROUSER 
S14 Gallatin Road APPLIANCE CO. co., Inc. 
27 Frazier Avenue 317 West Church Avenue 
3-1484 7-1032 3-0409 
Nashville 6 Chattanooga 5 Knoxville 11 


BELEW FILMS WORDS & MUSIC GRADY YOUNG CO. RENT-A- 


30! Monroe Street baa ge 108 West Eighth Street 311 a - 
B isto! Memphis 3 Chattanooga Z 





WORKBOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


Modern teaching emphasizes directed study with maximum achievement for the individual 
pupil. To accomplish this objective best some kind of daily lesson plan with individual as- 
signments, carefully planned tests, frequent topical and cumulative reviews to maintain skills 
—all necessitating the keeping of an orderly notebook—are some of the essentials. The phy- 
sical task alone in providing such material places on the teacher a heavy burden, and one 
readily spared by the best workbooks. 

Workbooks differ as widely in quality as do textbooks. The following are typical ALLYN and 
BACON workbooks. Each represents the work of teaching and editorial specialists in its 
field and is prepared with the same care as is employed in the preparation of a textbook. 


— GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS to ac- 
_— _ a —— | — +A poe — Hatch: 
ME RNEYS THRO 2 WO aiaucweenn Each provides the pupil with an indi- 
NORTH ae ODA} / (ODA samme §= vidual program of guidance and with 
a” mae > a plan to measure his understanding 
B= and to develop original thinking, ac- 
curacy, and skill. Measuring My 
Work, Excursions of Discovery, Map 
Exercises, Picture Study, and Survey 
of Facts are some of the divisions. 
Attractive illustrations, outline maps, 

and a complete testing program. 


cnt ORKBOOR , | 
so NEYS THROUG | | 
Ltt LANDS 
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Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle: ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Workbook : 
ere ADVENTURES 

A Workbook for Each Grade, Grades 3 through 8 IN LANGUAGE 


The nation-wide popularity of this series of workbooks is due to a? 


the splendid exercises providing drill on those essentials in which 
the pupils are weakest. Sentence structure, punctuation and capi- 
talization, trouble-making words, and letter writing are good ex- 
amples. While they follow the organization of the companion se- 
ries of textbooks, they are widely adopted for independent use. 








Meade: BETTER ENGLISH (High School Workbooks) 


A series of three new workbooks by Dr. Richard A. Meade, a3 >. 
Professor of the Teaching of English, University of Virginia. “ae 
These attractive workbooks emphasize the mastery of gram- BETTER 
mar and the development of clear, correct English. Books 

One and Two are designed for the first and second years ENGLISH 
respectively, while Book Three is for the third and fourth a 


RICHARD A. MEADE 





years. 


j 


Each ALLYN and BACON workbook is equipped with a complete Teacher's Manual. You 
are invited to write for a printed list showing the workbooks in all subjects. Sample copies 


of workbooks are available to prospective users. 


ALLYN and BACON 


181 Peachtree Street Atlanta 














